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WORLDWIDE  TOPICS 


REAGAN-SHAMIR  TALKS,  PROPOSALS  ON  MIDEAST 
LD191613  Moscow  TASS  in  English  1337  GMT  19  Feb  87 

[Text]  Washington  February  19  TASS — President  Ronald  Reagan  and  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Yitzha'  Shamir,  now  in  the  USA  on  an  official  visit,  had 
White  House  talks  on  Wednesday . 

After  the  meeting  Reagan  and  Shamir  made  statements  to  the  press  stressing 
special  character  of  American-Israeli  relations.  President  Reagan  said  there 
existed  strong  and  extensive  ties  between  the  two  countries.  One  indication 
of  this,  he  said,  was  the  granting  to  Israel  of  the  official  status  of  an 
ally  of  the  USA,  enjoyed  by  NATO  countries. 

This  step  by  the  White  House  gives  Israel  additional  benefits,  including  the 
right  to  purchase  American  military  equipment  at  lower  prices,  greater  U.S. 
assistance  with  building  military  installations  and  bases,  greater  access  to 
the  arms  market  of  the  United  States,  and  the  right  for  Israel  to  take  part 
in  military  research,  conducted  by  the  Pentagon,  and  development  of  new  types 
of  weapons . 

As  a  recipe  for  Middle  East  settlement  President  Reagan  suggested  again  the 
way  of  separate  deals  between  Israel  and  its  neighbours,  the  way  which  has^ 
already  led  the  process  of  settlement  in  the  region  to  a  blind  alley.  Shamir, 
for  his  part,  rejected  the  idea  of  calling  an  international  conference  on  the 
Middle  East  with  the  participation  of  all  the  sides  concerned.  At  the  same 
time  he  reaffirmed  Tel  Aviv's  readiness  to  join  in  more  actively  in  the 
realization  of  U.S.  military  preparations.  He  stressed  that  Israel  was  among 
the  first  to  join  the  SDI  and  hoped  for  broader  cooperation  under  this 
programme. 

Commenting  on  the  strengthening  of  the  American-Israeli  alliance,  mass  media 
say  that  the  United  States  is  giving  Israel  more  aid  than  it  does  to  any 
country  of  the  world — three  billion  dollars  a  year. 
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WORLDWIDE  TOPICS 


SOVIET  PHYSICIAN  ON  NEED  FOR  'NEW  THINKING'  IN  NUCLEAR  AGE 
Moscow  PRAVDA  in  Russian  6  Dec  86  p  4 

[Article  by  M.  Vartanyan,  corresponding  member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Medical  Sciences:  "To  Live  in  a  Civilized  Way:  Psychology  and  Imperatives 
of  the  Nuclear  Age";  the  first  paragraph  is  the  PRAVDA  introduction] 

[Text]  The  future  of  humanity .. .under  the  conditions  of  the  arms  race, 
as  well  as  atomic  weapons,  there  are  many  skeptics  in  the  world  who  pose 
the  question  of  how  long  this  future  may  last.  In  answer  to  them,  optimists 
counterpose  the  reason  of  peoples  to  the  adventurism  of  militaristic  forces 
and  their  ability  to  restrain  the  torch-bearers  of  war. 

The  psychology  of  war  propaganda  is  usually  based  on  the  idea  of  arms 
superiority  over  the  opponent.  In  our  nuclear  age  a  similar  way  of  thinking, 
which  creates  for  advocates  of  the  arms  race  illusory  conceptions  of  their 
own  security,  in  actuality  not  only  does  not  create  security,  but  with  each  new 
turn  brings  us  closer  to  war.  A  question  arises:  both  how  to  smash  in 
people's  consciousness  the  sterotype  of  the  old  thinking  and  how  to  turn 
them  toward  the  new  thinking. 

Success  in  the  struggle  to  avert  nuclear  war  will  depend  greatly  on  whether 
people  understand  that  the  nuclear  epoch  cardinally  changes  the  character  of 
international  relations. 

Intensive  psychological  reworking  of  public  opinion  has  been  conducted  in  the 
Western  countries  in  the  course  of  the  last  decades.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
made  out  to  be  the  "evil  empire,"  and  the  Soviet  people  are  presented  as  a 
crowd  of  people  devoid  of  positive  qualities;  and  furthermore,  such  statements 
are  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  U.S.  However,  not  all  Americans  perceive 
things  this  way.  Thus,  the  well-known  American  physician.  Professor  A*  Coulter, 
writes:  "We  must  stop  the  'cold  war.'  In  order  to  do  this  we  need  to  'think 
the  unthinkable  and  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Ingrained  sterotypes  governing 
out  perceptions  of  one  another.  Americans  must  stop  viewing  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  'enemy'  and  the  'evil  empire'  intent  on  conquering  the  whole 
world.  "The  Soviet  people,"  the  American  scholar  continues,  "has  a  rich 
culture,  they  have  accomplished  and  endured  much,  they  have  historical 
experience  that  differs  from  ours  and  a  geographic  situation  much  like  our 
own.  Amercians  must  remember  the  old  saying"  'Don't  condemn  a  man  until  you 
have  walked  a  mile  in  his  shoes.'" 
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"And  above  all,"  concludes  A.  Coulter,  "let's  discard  the  fear  and  hatred 
drummed  into  us  for  40  years  and  try  to  understand  purely  as  people  why  they 
think  and  act  the  way  they  do." 

This  clear  and  simple  conclusion  drawn  by  the  American  medic  and  scholar 
caused  him  to  turn  to  his  Soviet  colleagues  with  the  request  to  help  him  build 
"bridges  of  peace"  in  order  to  know  and  understand  better  the  Soviet  people. 

A  good  example  of  cooperation  between  Soviet  and  American  doctors  is  the  study 
of  the  opinions  of  Soviet  and  American  children  and  adolescents  regarding 
nuclear  war.  As  our  American  colleagues  have  determined,  U.S.  young  people, 
much  more  often  that  their  peers  in  the  Soviet  Union  assume  it  is  probably 
impossible  to  avert  the  start  of  nuclear  war.  On  the  other  hand,  Soviet 
young  people  think  that  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war  will  be  much  more 
catastrophic  for  humanity  than  do  Americans  of  the  same  age.  Research  has 
shown  young  people  in  the  USSR  to  be  more  informed  and  objective  in  their 
assessments  of  nuclear  problems. 

In  discussing  the  necessity  of  forming  a  new  way  of  thinking,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  that  for  the  majority  of  our  contemporaries, 
nuclear  war  is  psychologically  somewhat  abstract.  Therefore,  one  of  the  tasks 
in  creating  a  new  way  of  thinking  is  an  objectively  informed  public  opinion, 
especially  of  youth,  concerning  the  actual  consequences  of  a  possible  thermo¬ 
nuclear  catastrophe. 

In  recent  years  much  work  in  this  direction  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
international  organization  "International  Physicians  for  the  Prevention  of 
Nuclear  War"  (Co-chairs;  E.  Chazov,  USSR,  and  B.  Laun,  USA).  Scientific 
studies  made  by  scholarly  medical  personnel  of  various  countries  have  proved 
convincingly  the  irrevocable  catastrophic  nature  of  the  biomedical  consequences 
of  nuclear  war. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  facing  scholars  struggling  for  peace  is  the 
destruction  of  the  "nuclear  illusions"  created  by  militaristic  propaganda. 

The  human  mind  and  man's  perception  of  the  environment  are  already  oriented 
in  such  a  way  that  in  order  to  perceive  a  new  problem  profoundly  and 
completely,  it  must  be  repeated  numerous  times.  It  is  precisely  for  this 
reason  that  a  whole  series  of  public  and  scholarly  organizations,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Council  of  Physicians  for  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War,  the  Harvard 
Nuclear  Study  Group,  and  World  Without  War  Council  (USA),  have  systematically 
become  involved  with  various  aspects  of  the  creation  of  a  new  way  of  thinking 
and  in  particular,  with  questions  of  child-rearing  in  the  spirit  of  peace. 

These  problems  will  be  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the  Seventh  International 
Congress  of  International  Physicians  for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War, 
which  will  take  place  in  Moscow  in  1987. 

The  psychology  of  the  new  way  of  thinking  must  develop  oh  .the;  basis  of 
creative,  productive  ideas.  The  new  way  of  thinking  musb  be  Creative,  not 
reactive,  in  nature.  By  "reactive"  is  meant  that;  way  of  thinking  which  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  one  side  answering  (reacting  to)  the  actions  of 
the  other.  The  reactive  character  of  this  thinking  creates  an  exclusive 
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circle  in  the  confrontation  of  the  sides,  and  is  insufficiently  productive 
and  offers  little  prospect  for  achieving  progress  in  halting  the  arms  race. 
Counterposed  to  this  is  the  creative  (constructive)  Vfay  of  thinking,  based  on 
ideas  which  are  global  in  scale  and  positive  in  nature.  A  fine  example  of 
the  creative  way  of  thinking  is  the  Soviet  Union's  announcement  of  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  explosions. 

Our  time  requires  rejection  of  old,  traditional  ways  of  thinking.  For  many 
years  the  means  of  mass  propaganda  have  created  sterotypes  in  the  thinking  of 
the  population  of  the  Western  countries,  built  on  the  counterposition  of  the 
images  of  the  American  and  Sbviet  peoples:  the  Americans  are  peaceful, 
educated,  strong,  noble,  rich,  and  honest;  the  Soviet  people  are  aggressive, 
illiterate,  gloomy,  unfriendly,  and  dishonest.  This  whole  set  of  unclean 
labels  is  used  with  the  aim  of  creating  an  atmosphere  of  alienation  in  the 
Americans  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  Western  countries  in  regards  to  our 
people. 

Just  think  millions  and  millions  of  people  in  the  West  have  hammered  into 
their  heads  the  idea  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  enemy,  "better  dead  than 
Red,"  and  that  if  you  want  to  live  in  peace,  you  must  prepare  for  war. 
Psychologically  such  sterotypic  thinking  induces  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
distrust  in  the  population,  impeding  mutual  understanding  between  peoples. 

The  dismantling  of  such  sterotypes  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  way  of  thinking,  which  must  not  be  based  on  artificially 
inflamed  emotions  and  prejudices. 

In  the  Political  Report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  to  the  27th  Party 
Congress  the  necessity  of  "not  closing  our  eyes  to  social,  political, 
and  ideological  contradictions,  mastering  the  art  and  science  of  conducting 
ourselves  with  restraint  and  circumspectly  in  the  international  arena,  and 
living  in  a  civilized  way,  that  is,  under  conditions  of  proper  international 
contact  and  collaboration"  was  noted. 

It  is  precisely  these  requirements  that  must  be  the  basis  of  creating  a  new 
political  thinking  of  today. 

13320/12828 
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EASTrWEST  RELATIONS 


IMPORTANCE  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS,  CULTURAL  TIES  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 
Moscow  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  84-95 
[Article  by  Professor  Yuri  Kashlev^'  D.  Sc,  (Hist,)] 

[Text]  . 

It  was  held  for  ages  that  world  politics  rest  on  three  pillars  reflecting 
three  directions:  military,  political  and  economic.  The  27th  CPSU  Cong¬ 
ress  expanded  this  traditional  notion  by  placing  humanitarian  cooperation 
in  the  same  category  of  the  indispensable  components  of  international  se¬ 
curity.  This  is  not  simply  a  mechanical  increase  in  the  number  of  pillars 
of  support  with  the  intent  of  making  the  system  of  interstate  relations 
stronger  but  a  recognition  of  the  objective  reality  that  today  humanita¬ 
rian  ties  between  nations  in  the  broad  meaning  of  this  word  have  acqui¬ 
red  such  importance  and  scope  that  a  search  for  ways  of  improving  the 
international  situation  is  unthinkable  without  them.  ' 

'  By  itself  the  idea  to  create  ati  all-eiubracing  system  of  international 
security  is  directed  at  the  solution  of  the  most  humane  of  all  present-day 
tasks— to  avert  war,  save  matikind  and  ensure  man’s  right  to  live  in 
conditions  of  peace  and  freedom.  The  entire  foreign  policy  activity  of  the 
CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state,  the  peace  initiatives  of  the  USSR  during  the 
past  years  are  subordinated  to  this  loftiest  of  aims. 

The  '  USSR  programme  of  ridding  the  earth  of  nuclear 

weapons,  by  the  year  2000,  the  unilateral  commitment 
not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  arms  as  well  as  the  unilateral  Soviet 
moratorium  on  nuclear  explosions  and  its  prolongation  till  January  1, 
1987  are  imbued  with  lofty  humanism  and  concern  for  the  fate  of  human 
civilisation.  ' 

Likewise,  the  USSR’s  stand  in  the  economic  sphere,  directed  at  sol¬ 
ving  such  burning  problems  as  hunger,  poverty,  diseases,  the .  general 
backwardness  of  tens  of  young  emergent  states,  saving  them  from  impe¬ 
rialist  plunder  and  the  mounting  foreign  debt,  accords  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  interests  of  the  majofity  of, states  and  nations.  The  fulfilment  of 
the  known  Soviet  proposal  to  switch  a  part  of  the  money  saved  as  a 
result  of  disarmament  to  finance  social  and  economic  development  and 
also  the  implementation  in  practice  of  the  Soviet  concept  of  an  all-embra¬ 
cing  system  of  international  security  in  the  economic  field  would  greatly 
contribute  to  improving  the  living  conditions  virtually  of  billions  of 
people. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  number  of  proposals  directed 
at  utilising  scientific  and  technological  progress  in  solving  mankind’s  so- 
called  global  problems.  As  an  example  one  can  recall  the  proposal  made 
at  the  United  Nations  to  develop  large-scale  cooperation  in  tlie  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space,  this  opening  truly  boundless  prospects. 
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In  other  words,  wlialcvcr  sphere  of  iiilernhtional  relations  we  take . 

military-political,  socio-economic  or  scientific-technical -  the  USSR’s  prin¬ 
cipled  proposals  and  concrete  actions  are  invariably  oriented  at  creating 
more  favourable  conditions  for  mankind’s  existence  and  peaceful  deve¬ 
lopment. 

The  27th  CPSU  Congress  intensified  this  humanistic  thrust  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  by  raising  even  more  resolutely  and  in  a  still  more  princip¬ 
led  manner  the  burning  questions  of  mankind’s  life  or  death,  by  making 
new  proposals  to  develop  international  cooperation,  including  directly  in 
what  is  called  the  humanitarian  sphere.  And  this  was  done  not  out  of  any 
desire  to  adjust  oneself  to  the  present-day  international  situation.  The 
new  approach  organically  stems  from  the  beneficial  processes  developing 
in  the  Soviet  society  after  the  April  1985  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee,  the  growing  demberatisation,  the  expansion  of  the 
arsenal  of  the  socio-political  and  individual  rights  and  freedoms  of  the 
Soviet  citizens,  the  growing  attention  to  the  human  factor  at  the  present 
stage  of  communist  construction.  >  ' 

As  the  legitimate  heir  to,  and  the  conlinner  of,  progressive,  democratic 
and  humanistic  traditions  and  ideals  socialism  has  every  reason  to  appear 
in  the  intcrnalibiial  arena  as  the  initiator  of  the  solution  of  global  socio- 
humanitarian  problems  and  of  international  cooperation  in  this  field.  Here 
we  recognise  both  the  independent  importance  of  this  cooperation  and  its 
impact  on  the  military-pbiitical  processes  taking  place  in  the  world  arena, 
and  the  nature  of  interstate  relations  as  a  whole.  The  development  of  a 
truly  civilised,  correct  international  intercourse,  the  level  of  trust  (or  mist¬ 
rust)  between  states  directly  depend  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  liiima- 
hitarian  field  and  the  solution  of  the  diverse  problems  that  have  accumu¬ 
lated  so  far  and  are  cropping  up.  If  there  are  no  attciiipts  artificially  to 
complicate  the  situation  in  the  humanitarian  field,  if  it  is  approached 
from  constructive  and  not  confrontational  positions,  if  it  is  freed  of  the 
inertia  of  the  cold  war,  idle  speculations  and  attempts  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  others,  then  this  sphere  could  productively  promote  the  revival 
arid  deepening  of  detente,  become  one  of  the  mainstays  of  stable  peace 
and  international  security. 

The  programme  of  international  cooperation  in  the  humanitarian  field 
set  forth  by  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  provides  for: 

—  cooperation  in  the  dissemination  of  the  ideas  of  peace,  disarmament, 
and  international  security;  greater  flow  of  general  objective  information 
and  broader  contact  between  peoples  for  the  purpose  of  learning  about 
one  another;  reinforcement  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and 
concord  in  relations  between  them; 

—  extirpation  of  genocide,  apartheid,  advocacy  of  fascism  and  every 
other  form  of  racial,  national  or  religious  exclusiveness,  and  also  of  dis¬ 
crimination  a'ga’inst  people  bti  this  basis; 

—  extension -4-while  respecting  the  laws  of  each  country  -of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  Jn  the  iihpletricntation  of  the'  political,  social  and  per¬ 
sonal  rights  of  people; 

—  decision  in  a  humane  and  positive  spirit  of  questions  related  to  the 
reuniting  of  families, marriage,  and  the  promotion  of  contacts  between 
people  and  between  organisations; 

— -  strengthening  of  and  quest  for  new  forms  of  cooperation  in  culture, 
art,  science,  education  and  medicine.'  _ 

Suffice  it  to  examine  each  component  of  the  programme  and  their 
combination  to. see  once  again  how  substantiated  and  broad  is  the  scale 
of  the  problems  raised  by  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  related  to  the 


■  ‘  Political  Report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  to  the  27th  Party  Congress,  No- 
vos.ti  Press  Agency  Piiblisliing  House,  Moscow,  1986,  p.  95. 
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struggle  for  cooperation  in  humanKarian  field  and  which  are  expanding 
goodneighbourly  relations  between 'nations. 

■  ® 

1 1  is  hot  by  chance  that  the  problem  of  providing  the  broad  masses,  with 
•more  objective  information  and  of  cooperation  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  ideas  of  peace,  disarmament  and  international  security  is  given  pride 

of  place  in  the  Progi  amine.  '  o  tr  -i 

Our  time  is  called  the  epoch  of  the  “information  explosion,.  Suffice  it 
to  recall  that  every  day  600  million  TV  sets  and  1,400  niillion  radio  sets 
are  switched  on  throughout  the  world,  that  vendors  get  8,200  daily  new¬ 
spapers  witli  a  total  single  printing  of  more  than  500  million  copies,  and 
that  every  .day  2,000  titles  of  . books  and  booklets  are  published  in  the 
world.. Through  all  these  channels  people  get  a  huge  volliine  of.  informa- 
tioh  not  bhly  about  their  ovvn  countries  hut  also  about,  other  countries 
and  peoples  and  international  events!  And  it  is  primarily  bn  the  basis  of 
this  information  that  the  broad  masses  judge  about  wprld  politics.  As 
Bertold  Brecht  had  once  joked,  today  even  the  Almighty  reads  newspapers 
to  find  his  bearings  in  the  world  affairs.  . 

At  the  same  time  more  and  more  states  resort  in  one  way  or  another 
and  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  to  the  conduct  of  a  systematic  foreign 
policy  propaganda  viewing  it  as  an  important  addition  to  diplomatic 
activity.  At  present,  some  80  countries  have  radio  broadcasting  services 
intended  specifically  for  foreign  listeners.  The  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  international  level  is  the  job  of  a  growing  numbp-  of  national 
news  agencies  (they  exist  in  more  than  a  hundred  countries).  Publica¬ 
tions  intended  specially  for  fbreign  readers  ai;e  printed  in  many  million 

copies.  ■;  •.  ■  ...  ,1  '  *. 

On  the  whole,  the  modern  mass  media  have  turned  into  the  most  po¬ 
werful  instrument  of  exerting  ideological  and  political  influence  on  the 
people  throughout  the  world.'  More  than  that,  its  simultaneous  impact  on 
people  has  no  precedent  in  history.  Specialists  know  exactly  how  many 
casualties'  will  be  caused  by  an  explosion  of  , one  nuclear  bomb  but  who 
can  count  the  number  of  the  victims  of  just  one  harmful  radio  or  televi¬ 
sion  programme  carried  by  all  the  existing  channels  today?  It  can  be 
said  with  ce.rtaiiity  that  we  are  speaking  in  this  case  of  millions  upon 

millions  of  listeners  and  viewers.  .•  r  .  i  c 

Just  as  in  any  other  field  of  international  relations,  in  the  field  of 
information  there  exist  principles  and  standards  approved  by  the  world 
community  and  by. which  states  must  abide.  They  are  recorded  in  such 
fundamental  documents  as  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  f'inal  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  .Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (in  what  concerns 
the  participating  states  of  that  conference),  relevant  conventions  and  dec¬ 
larations  proclaiming  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  mutual  understan¬ 
ding  as  the  principal  aim  of  the  international  exchange  of  information 
and  censuring  the  propaganda. of  militarism,  racism  and  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  others.  F'or  many  years  already  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  consistently  pressing  for  the  strengthening  of  this  basis  of  inter-., 
national  law  for  information  exchanges  and  the  attainment  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness  of  the  documents  that  are  adopted.  :  , 

It  was  already  at  the  first  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  that  the  USSR  made  concrete  proposals  that  the  propaganda  of 
war  and  hostility  between  nations  be  banned  and  that  tne  mass  media 
serve  aims  of  peace  and  international  understanding.  Already  in  1947 
the  first  resolution  pn  this  question  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  was 
approved  by  the  United  Nations.  In  1978,  on  the  USSR  s  initiative 
UNESCO  adopted  ,a  Declaration  on  Eundamcnlal  Principles  Concerning 
the  Contribution  of  the  Mass  Media  to  Strcnglhening  Peace  and  Interna¬ 
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tioiial  UiKierslaiuling,  to  the  Promotion  of  Iliiman  Rights  ami  to  ('oimtc- 
ring  Racialism,  Apartheid,  and  Incitement  to  War.  The  Uniled  Nalions 
considered  and  then  adopted  a  draft  resolution  snhmitlcd  hy  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  principles  governing  the  use  by  states  of  artificial  satellites 
of  the  Earth  for  direct  telecasting  and  providing  for  the  nse  of  si)ace 
communications  technology  in  the  lofty  aims  of  strengthening  peace  and 
friendship  among  peoples. 

Provisions  condemning  militaristic  propaganda  are  contained  in  a 
number  of  documents  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
in  recent  years  oh  the  initiative  of  the  USSR  and  other  socialist  count¬ 
ries.  One  of  them  qualifies  as  a  crime  the  dissemination  and  propaganda 
of  political  and  military  doctrines  and  concepts  designed  to  substantiate 
the  "lawfulness”  of  being  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons  and  the  “per¬ 
missibility”  of  nulcashing  nuclear  war  in  general.  The  fact  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  UN  member  countries  (with  the  c.\ccption  of 
the  United  Slates  and  its  closest  allies)  voted  for  this  document  patently 
shows  that  they  arc  greatly  concerned  by  llie  military  hysteria  and  mili¬ 
tary  psychosis  tliat  are  being  fueled  in  the  West  and  which  have  already 
begun  exerting  a  noticeable  negative  impact  on  the  entire  fcoinplex  of 
international  relations.  Other  resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent  scs.sjons. 
of  the  UN  General  Assembly  condemn  the  policy  of  stale  terrorism  and, 
as  its  component  part,  attempts  to  undermine  the  existing  systems  in 
other  counirics  and  acts  of  subversion,  including  by  means  of  propaganda, 
as  well  as  the  dissemination  of  ideas  based  on  racial  superiority  and  hat¬ 
red,  including  the  fascist  ideology  and  the  propaganda  of  war. 

The  Soviet  slate  has  never  set  before  its  information  services,  inclu¬ 
ding  in  the  international  arerfa,  any  tasks  biit  those  stemming  from  jts 
peaceloving  foreign  policy.  It  is  against  the  very  nature  of  the  Soviet 
press,  radio  and  television  to  try  to  complicate  the  international  situa¬ 
tion,  fan  up  tension,  spread  concoctions -about  the  life  of  other  nations  or 
interfere  in  their  internal  affairs.  There  are  simply  .no  forces  in  the  Soviet 
society  that  would  be  interested  in  this.  The  same  policy  is  pursued  by 
the  other  socialist  countries.  At  one  of  the  latest  meetings  of  the  Political 
Consultative  Coinmillce  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  (Prague, 
1983)  the  leaders  of  socialist  countries  called  for  an  end  to  tlie  use  of 
such  powerful  means  of  intluencing  the  minds  of  people  as  television, 
radio  broadcasting  and  the  press  for  spreading  mistrust  and  animosity 
among  peoples  and  to  place  the  mass  media  at  the  service  of  peace  and 
mutual  understanding. 

•  Unfortunately,  however,  these  calls  by  socialist  countries  are  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  West.  More  than  that,  liie  scale  of  imperialism’s  “psycholo¬ 
gical  Warfare”  against  the  socialist  and  many  developing  countries  is 
expanding  in  recent  years,  in  fact  the  belligerence  and  subversive  nature 
of.the  West’s  entire  propaganda  are  growing;  ’  ;  j  . 

Some  people"  may  pose  tlie  question:  is  it  realistic  in  these  conditions 
to  speak  of  international  cooperation  in  providing  the  masses  of  people 
with  more  information,  in  spreading  the  ideals  of  peace  ahd.mutiial  uhder- 
slanding?  Is  it  at  all  po.ssiblc  for  the  states  to  reach  any  agreement  in 
this  sphere  which  is  the  arena  of  fierce  ideological  struggle? 

No  denying  it,  it  is  a  formidable  task  to  achieve  international  inte¬ 
raction  in  this  field.  However,  as  has  been  stated  above,  relevant  interna¬ 
tional  accords  do  exist.  So  the  task  is  to  keep  to  their  provisions  in  pra¬ 
ctice,  to  ensure  the  di.ssemination  of  objective  information  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  understanding  between  peoples.  And  first  of  all  the  problem 
is  that  the  propaganda  services  of  the  imperialist  countries  and  the  mono¬ 
poly  media  should  stop  abusing  the  press,  radio  and  television  for  the 
purposes  hostile  to  peace. 

Besides,  the  latest  achievements  of  science  and  technology  create 
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tremendous  opportunities  for  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
information.  Today  it  is  possible  to  transmit  to  any  part  of  the  world  the 
necessary  vohime  of  information  by  way  of  television,  radio  broadcasting, 
teictype,  etc.  Just  imagine  what  new  prospects  are  being  opened  by  this 
for  educating  the  masses  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  for  exchanging  cultural 
values,  scientific  knowledge,  for  stamping  out  illiteracy' and  diseases  in 
the  developing  regions!  Political  will  alone  is  needed  for  interriational 
cooperation  in  this  field  to  develop  on  a  non-cpnfrpntational,  cPh.structive 
basis.  Even  in' conditions  of  the  present  tension  in  the  Soviet-Ainerican 
relations  it  has  been  possible  to  arrange  lately  some  fifteen  telebridges 
which  wet-e  seen  by  millions  of  people  in  both  countries  with  a  feeling 
of  persorial  involvement.  And  who  will  venture  to  contend  that  these  teleb- 
rldges  have  not  served  understanding  between  the  two  natioii-s? 

:  r^Lastly,  one  should  take  into  account. the  growing  uiiderstanding  by 
the  Broad  masses  of  the  fact  that  the^struggle  against  the, pblluti  of  the 
world  information  environment  is  increasingly  becoming  a  global  task. 
This  struggle  is  being  joined  by  mighty  democratic  forces,  .by  organisa¬ 
tions  of  journalists.  These  problem.s  arc  being  discussed. ever  more  fre- 
qijetitly  at  meetings  of  scientists,  young  people  and  women. 

The  struggle  to  rise  the  mass  media  in  the  interests  of  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  progress  was  given  a  new  impulse  by  the  vigorous  participation  in 
it  of  dozens  of  young  emergent  states  which  arc  sharply  raising  the  issue 
of  putting  an  .  end  to  “information  imperialism”  or,  as  it  is  also  called, 
“spiritual  neocolonialism”,  and  demanding  the  establishment  of  a  new 
international  information  order. 

In  other  words,  the  struggle  for  the  growing  potential  of  the  moderti 
mass  media  to  worthily  serve  mankind  is  mounting  simultaneously  and 
along  various  directions.  This  is  profoundly  consonant,  with  the  task  set 
forth  by  the  27th.  CPSU  Corigress  in  the  sphere  of  information  as  an. 
integral  part  of  cooperation  in  the  humanitarian  field. 

-  .  '  ;•  .(  ■  '  ’I  ® 

Exercise  of  human  rights  as  a  substantial  factor  of  peace  is  undoubtedly 
an  important  component  part  of  promoting  such  cooperation.  But  this 
requires,  firstly,  ridding  this  sphere  of  hypocricy  and  speculations  and,, 
secondly,  finding  possibilities  for  the  constructive  interaction  of  all  states 

and  points  of  contiguity  of  their  positions  and  interests.  _ 

However,'  the  paradox  of  the  present  situation  is  that  exactly  those 
who  shamelessly  violate  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  their  own  citizens  and 
of  whole  foreign  nations  declare  themselves  to  be  the  principal  cham¬ 
pions”  of  human  rights.  The  very  fact  that  at  present  there  are  millions 
of  jobless  in  the.  United  States,  that  more  than  35  million  people  there 
live  below  the  poverty  line,  that  more  than  two  million  are  homeless  and 
13  million  Americans  annually  become  victims  of  crimes  testifies  to  the 
violation  of  rudimentary  human  rights  in  that  country.  According  to  Ame¬ 
rican  sources  US  governmeiit  agencies  keep  an  average  of  15  files  oti 
every  single  citizen  of  that  country.  The  harassing  of  fighters  for  civil  and 
political  rights  is  intensifying  there,  racism  flourishes  and  political  assas¬ 
sinations  have  become  quite  common.  The  rights  of  the  citizens  are  viola¬ 
ted  on  a  mass  scale  in  other  capitalist  countries  as  well.  There  are  seve¬ 
ral  million  unemployed  in  Britain.  The  British  authorities  arp  engaged  in 
terror  in  Ulster  where  several  thousand  people  have  already  been  .Knlcd. 
In  West  Germany  there  are  millions  of  jobless  as  well,  while  over  6,000 
citizens  have  fallen  victim  to  the  “ban  on  profession”  that  is  applied  to 
the  members  of  progressive  parties  and  iiioverncnts.  The  list  of  such 
examples  could  be  continued.  .  .. 

Furthermore,  how  can  a  state  yhosc  leadership  is  openly  preparing  for 
a  world  thermonuclear  war  that  might  claim  hundreds  of  millions  of  lives 
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call  itself  an  “outpost  of  tininan  rights”?  For  the  right  to  life  is  the  para- 
inoiiiit  human  right.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  ciiitmerafioii  of  rights  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  begins  with  it.  However,  it  is 
this  fundamental  right  that  is  being  undermined  by  Washington’s  milita¬ 
ristic  course.  It  is  evidently  here  that  one  should  look  for  the  reason  why 
at  all  international  forums  at  which  human  rights  are  discussed  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  invariably  approaches  this  problem  from  fiercely  confronta¬ 
tional  positions. 

It  was  already  at  the  first  follow-up  meeting  in  Belgrade  (1977-1978) 
of  the  representatives  of  the  35  states  which  had  taken  part  in  the  Fiiro- 
pean  Conference  in  Helsinki  that  the  American  delegation  obstructed 
constructive  work  by  its  provocative  attacks  against  the  socialist  countries 
on  the  human  rights  issue.  At  the  Madrid  meeting  in  1980-1983  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  once  again  blocked  its  work  by  presenting  unacceptable  “demands” 
to  other  countries  on  the  samb  issues.  At  all  recent  sessions  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  the  American  representatives  have  opposed  virtually 
all  draft  resolutions  on  human  rights  that  were  submitted  to  a  vote  and 
had  the  approval  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  states.  In  the  UN  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  US  representatives  have  repeatedly  vetoed  resolutions  con- 
deinning  gross,  mass-scale  violations  of  human  rights  by  such  countries 
as  Israel  and  South  Africa.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  find  even  a  single 
important  resolution  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  dealing  with  the 
struggle  against  racism,  colonialism  and  apartheid  that  the  United  Sta¬ 
tes  had  not  voted  against.  In  1983,  the  United  States  even  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  Second  World  Conference  to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial 
Discrimination  that  was  held-  in  Geneva  oh  decision  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  and  was  attended  by  representatives  of  about  130  countries. 

In  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission  the  USA  invariably  defends 
the  rulers  of  Chile,  El  Salvador,  South  Africa,  Israel,  South  Korea  and  its 
other  “allies”  while  using  every  opportunity  to  provoke  a  discussion  of 
the  -internal  affairs  of  the  socialist  countries.  Thus,  repeated  attempts 
were  made  lately  at  the  Commission  sessions  to  railroad  resolutions  direc¬ 
ted  against  Poland  and  opposed  by  the  majority  of  other  countries. 

Lengthy  reports  crammed  with  a  maze  of  flagrant  fabrications  about 
“human  rights  violations”  in  the  socialist  countries  are  regularly  publi¬ 
shed  in  Washington.  After  the  Helsinki  Conference  US  Congress  set  up 
a  commission  on  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe,  and  it  is  still  fun- 
ctioiling  although  its  work  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  security  or 
cooperation.  Its  sole  function  is  to  collect  data  on  “human  rights  viola¬ 
tions”  first  of  all  in  the  socialist  countries,  hear  “testimony”  by  “dissi¬ 
dents”,  etc.  In  the  US  State  Department  such  activities  arc  supervised 
by  an  Under  secretary  of  State.  This  post  was  specially  created  after 
the  Helsinki  Conference  as  well;  !  . 

Various  Hnternationali  conferences,'’ symposiums,  cteV  bn  problems  of 
“human  rights”  and  democracy  are  now  being  frequently  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  through  the. efforts  of  the  State  Department  and  the  USIA  (and',  natu¬ 
rally,  also  the' Cl  A  which  is  very  active  in  this  field).  A  whole  series  of 
such  functions  were  held  in  Washington  with  the  participation  of  “dissi¬ 
dents”  from  various  countries.  Thistsubject  matter  is  very  much  felt  also 
in  Washington’s  Program  of  Democracy  and  Public  Diplomacy  which 
actually  serves  as  an  organisational  basis  for  the  “anticommunist  cru¬ 
sade”. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  Soviet  Union  has  always  come  out  for  streng¬ 
thening  the  international  legislation  that  serves  as  a  basis  for  protecting 
the  rights  of  peoples  and  citizens  (although  quite  naturally  priority  here 
belongs  to  national  legislation).  The  USSR  was  the  initiator  of,  and  a 
party  to,  key  international  agreements  on  human  rights  and  is  consi¬ 
stently  implementing  their  provisions.  It  can  be  recalled  that  it  was  the 
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USSR  that  vigorously  came  out  for  the  UN  Charter  to  reflect  the  basic 
principles  in  the  field  of  safeguarding  human  rights.  However,  the  right 
to  work  alid  education  were  deleted  from  the  document  on  the  insistence 
of  the  United  States,  Britain  and  several  other  Western  countries.  The 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (1948)  and  the  International 
Covenants  on  Human  Rights  (190(5)  were  drawn  up  aiid  adopted  with 
the  USSR’s  active  participation. 

However,  to  this  day  tlie  leading  Western  countries  tiave  not  yet  rati¬ 
fied  the  principal  international  documents  concerning  human  rights.  The 
United  States,  for  instance,  has  failed  to  ratify  30  of  the  40  presently 
existing  international  .treaties  and  conventions  in  this  field.  It  is  not  a 
party  to  the  International  Convention  on  the  Prevention  , and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  (1948),  the  International  Convention  on  the 
Eliminatioii  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discriininatioti  (1906),  has  not  ratified 
the  International  Covenant  on.  EcorioVhitV  Social  ahd"Cultural  Rights 
(1966),  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (1966), 
the  Internationar  Convention  on  the  Non-Applicability  of  the  Statutory 
Limitations  to  War  Crimes  and  Crimes  Against  Humanity  (1968),  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Suppression  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Apartheid  (1973),  and  a  number  of  other  similar  international 
agreements.  \  . 

•  Is  this  not  an  objective  indicator  of  America  s  real  attitude  to  human 
rights  and  does  this  not  tear  off  its  mask  of  a  “defender  of  human 
rights"?  .  ^  '  . 

And,  of  course,  one  catinot  but  mention  such  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  rights  of  whole  nations  as  Washington’s  policy  of  “state  terrorism”. 
Undeclared  wars  against  Afghanistan  and  Nicaragua,  the  occupation  of 
Grenada,  attacks  on  Lebanon  and  Libya  -these  are  but  some  of  the  acts 
of  Washington’s  undisguised  state  terrorism.  And  how  many  .more  count¬ 
ries  became  the  targets  of  more  or  less  covert  terrorist  actions  by  the 
American  authorities?  Not  so  long' ago  a  presidential  directive  was  sig¬ 
ned  providing  for  “preventive  strikes”  by  the  United  States  at  the  so- 
called  “potential  scats  of  terrorism”.  In  other  words,  this  directive  pro¬ 
claims  Washington’s  right  to  use  armed  force  against  the  countries  and 
national  liberation  movements  it  dislikes.  It  was  in  fulfilment  of  exactly 
this  directive  that  peaceful  Libyan  cities  were  bombed  in  1986. 

Such  are  the  practical  deeds  of  the  “champions  of  rights”  from 
Washington  who  are  trying  to  switch  the  attention  of  the  world  public, 
including  the  American  people,  from  their  own  crimes  to  the  mythical 
“human  rights  violations”  in  the  Soviet  Unioti,  other  socialist  countries 
and  in  many  developing  countries.  . 

For  the  imperialist  reaction  the  unceasing  slander  camjraigns  based 
on  the  total  ignorance  of  the  rank-and-file  Americans  about  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  human  rights  in  the  socialist  countries  have  become  one  of  the 
most  iriiportant  instruments  for  whipping  up  international  tension  and 
undermining  understanding  and  trust  among  peoples.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  cessation  of  such  smear  campaigns,  as  well  as  of  attempts 
to  undermine  the  existing  system  in  other  countries  under  the  cover  of 
the  hypocritical  slogan  of  “defence  of  human  rights”,  should  become  the 
first  condition  of  introducing  a  new,  coiisti  uctive,  rion-confrontational 
approach  to  the  matters  of  humanitarian  cooperation  in  the  practice  of 
international  relations. 

The  other  condition  is  the  definition  of  the  legal  and  contractual  basis 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  hu¬ 
man  rights.  But  does  such  a  basis  exist  considering  that  countries  with 
different  social  systems  have  different  criteria  of  human  values  and  diffe¬ 
rent  concepts  of  democracy  in  general?  In  prineijile  such  a  basis  exists. 
First  of  all  it  is  the  system  of  international  instruments  dealing  with  hu- 
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man  rights  that  have  been  elaborated  and  approved  by  tlie  intei  natintial 
community.  The  task,  now,  on  one  hand,  is  to  make  tliese  donimeitls  nni- 
vcrsal  so  that  all  or  the  maximum  possible  number  of  states  eoiild  accede 
to  them  and,  on  the  other;  to  ensure  that  they  are  observed  in  practice 
and  do  not  remain  just  a  dead  letter. 

Along  with  the  documents  of  a  universal  nature  there  also  exist  icgio- 
nal  agreements  providing  for  cooiieration  of  states  in  exercising  and  pro¬ 
tecting  human  rights,  for  instance,  regional  conventions.  As  to  the  count¬ 
ries  of  F.nrope  and  North  America,  they'  proclaimed  the  principle  of  res¬ 
pect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  the  section  of  the 
Final  Act  dealing  with  their  mutual  relations.  It  says  that  the  participa¬ 
ting  states  recognise  the  universal  significance  of  human  rights  and  fun¬ 
damental  freedoms  respect  for  which  is  an  essential  factor  for  peace, 
justice  and  well-being  necessary  To  ensure  the .  development  of  friendly 
relations  and  cooperation  among  themselves  and  among  all  states,  that 
they  will  constantly  respect  these  rights  and  freedoms  in  their  mutual 
relations  and  will  endeavour  jointly  and  separately  to  promote  universal 
and  effective  respect  for  them.  It  is  emphasi'sed  in  Article  VII  of  the  Fi¬ 
nal  Act  that  the  participating  states  will  fulfil  their  obligations  as  set 
forth  in  the  iiiternational  declarations  and  agreements  in  this  field. 

•In  principle,  there  also  exists  a  consensus  on  the  international  level 
concerning  the  top-priority  tasks  in  the  field  of  human  rights  at  which  the 
efforts  of  the  world  community  should  be  directed.  These  include  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  flagrant  and  large-scale  violations  of  these  rights  expressing 
themselves  in  the  policy  of  neo  colonialism,  racism  and  apartheid,  in  mass 
.murders  and  persecution  of  people  in  the  countries  with  dictatorial  regi- 
Tnes.  Proceeding  from  the  substance  of  the  issue  it  should  be  included 
here  also  the  struggle' against  hunger,  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  homele.ssness 
because  in  each  case  there  arc  millions  of  people  denied  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  and  vital  rights. 

The  world  community  docs'  have  the  necessary  mechanism  for 
developing  cooperation  in  the  social  and  humanitarian  fields.  It  is  first  of 
all  the  United  Nations  and  , its  agencies  starting  with  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  more  than  a  dozen  standing  committees  and  commis¬ 
sions.  Of  late  each  UN  General  Assembly  session  adopts  about  70  re- 
solutioUs  on  social  and  humanitarian  issues  and  questions  of  the  rights 
of  nations  and  individuals,  including  the  right  of  nations  to  live  in  peace, 
their  .right  to  development,  observance  of  human  rights  in  conditions  of 
scientific  and  technological  progress,  protection  of  the  rights  of  invalids 
and  the  aged,  struggle  against  crime,  terrorism,  drugabuse,  etc.  A  sharp 
ideological  and  jiolitieal  struggle  usiially'erupts  over  the  most  fimdamcn- 
taTof  these  documents  with  the  United  Stales  and  its  closest  allies,  and 
sometimes  the  United  States  alone,  voting  against  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  UN  members.  Yet  a  consensus  is  reached  on  many  issues 
and  resohitiOils^'are  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  or  are  acclaimed.  This 
means  that  a  basis  for  developing  inlcrnatioiial  cooperation  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  does  exist."  '  ■ 

The  i.ssue  of  contacts  between  people  is  closely  connected  with  this 
range  of  problems.  Ilimdreds  of  millions  of  people  now  take  part  in  such 
contacts,  in  reciprocal  trips.  In  the  process,  rather  complex  problems  still 
remain  or  new' ones  arise  in  relations  between  countries  with  dilTcrent 
social  systems.  A'lost  often  they  are  connected  with  the  rcimification  of 
families  which  'are  scattered  by  wars  or  due  to  some  other  circumstances, 
marriages  of  people  with  different  citiSienship,  trips  on  private  business, 
etc.  There  is  a  lot  of  such  problems  especially  in  relations  between  the 
participating  countries  of  the  European  CJonfcreticc,  i.  e.,  those  countries 
which  were  the  most  active  participants  in  the  Second  World  War. 

The  USSR’s  intent  to  continue  to  solve  these  problems  in  a  positive 
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and  humane  spirit  was  declared  at  the  27th  CPSU  Congress.  A  wide 
spectrum  of  measures  of  a  legislative  or  administrative  nature  were  taken 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  reccnT  years  in  order  to  promote  the  development 
of  international  contacts  by  Soviet  citizens,  institutions  and  organisations. 
They  alt  accord  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and 
the  USSR’s  obligations  under  other  international  agrccnients. 

Already  after  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  the  Soviet  Union  displayed  an 
open  and  constructive  approach  to  the  problem  of  contacts,  including  at 
the  European  Conference  on  this  matter  in  Dcrn  that  was  convened  in 
accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  Madrid  meeting.  It  is  not  the  USSR’s 
fault  that  the  Bern  conference  ended  without'  signing  that  document;  it 
was  opposed  by  Washington  which  is  so  profuse  in  talking  about  the 
importance  of  contacts  but  in  actual  fact  undermines  thejr  very  basis. 
Nevertheless,  during  his  meeting  with  Frcncli  President  Francois  Mitter¬ 
rand  in  the  Kremlin  in  the  summer  of  .1986  Mikhail  Gorbachev  stated 
the  USSR’s  readiness  to  adhere  iii  practice  to  the  Bern  document  in  its 
bilateral  relations  with  those  states  that  might  wish  to  reach  agreement 
with  it  on  that  matter.  Incidentally  the  Bern, document  was  published  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  was  hot  published  in  other  coiinlrics.  The  USSR 
has  already  begun  to  unilaterally  implement  the  proi)osals  it  submitted 
in  Bern.  For  instance,  much  is  being  done  in  the  USSR  to  iinprove  pro¬ 
cedures  and  practice  to  simplify  contacts  between  people.  This  is  added 
evidence,  that  the  Soviet  Union  riot  only  proposes  the  improvement  of 
relations  in  the  humanitarian  field  as  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  inter¬ 
national  security  but  also  vigorously  facilitates  progress  in  this  impor-. 
taut  sphere  of  international  life.  ;  . 

In  general,  the  new  way.  of  thinking  in  the  nuclear  age,  awareness  of 
the  interconnection  of  various  components  of  international  life  makes  one 
take  a  fresh  view  of  what  is  happening  in  tlic  world  arena  in  the  field  pf 
human  rights  and  contacts  between  people  and  in  the  broader  aspect  in 
the  socio-humanitarian  sphere  as  a  whole.  Ihc  time  has  come  to  purge 
this  sphere  of  the  sediments  created  by  the  "cold  war”,  ideological  preju¬ 
dice  and  a  purely  confrontational  approach,  to  find  effective,  attainable 
forms,  criteria  and  the  framework  of  international  cooperation,  to  concent¬ 
rate  efforts  where  the  interests  of  states  coincide,  to  ensure  observance  of 
generally  recognised  standards  of  international  law  and  interstate  rela¬ 
tions.  This  implies,  naturally,  due' account  both  of  the  differences  in  the 
political  institutions  of  the  countries  with  dirferent  social  systems,  and  of 
the  accumulated  traditions  and  the  exclusion  of  interference  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  other  nations  and  states. 

Guttural  ties  and  exchanges  of  spiritual  values,  cooperation  in  science, 
education,  sports,  medicine,  etc.  play  an  im])ortant  role  in  present-day 
international  life,  liris  set  of  questions  has  also  taken  its  place  in  the 
programme  of  the  comprehensive  system  of  international  security  set 
forth  by  the  27th  CPSU  Congress. 

It  was  written  already  by  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels  in  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party  that  isolation  would  be  inevitably  rep¬ 
laced  by  all-round  ties  between  nations:  “Ihe  intellectual  creations  of 
individual  nation^  become  common  properly.  National  one-sidedness  arid 
narrow-mindedness  become  more  and  more  impossible..."* 

Because  of  a  number  of  objective  factors  iiihei  cut  in  the  20th  century 
these  proplietic  words  have  become  even  more  relevant  today.  The  first 
of  them  is  the  awakening  of  the  multi-million  masses,  tp  cultural  life  as  a 

*  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels,  Sc/ec/e</  Works,  Vol.  One,  Moscow,  Progress 
Publisliers,  1970,  p.  112.  .  •  , 
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result  of  tlio  victory  of  socialist  revolutions  first  in  Russia  and  tlicn  in  a 
number  of  other  states.  The  intensification  of  mankind's  spiriiiial  life  ajid 
international  cultural  ties  was  encouraged  yet  by  anotbcr  important  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century . the  collapse  of  imperialism’s 

colonial  system,  the  formation  of  dozens  of  young  independent  states. 
They  spare  no  effort  to  achieve  national,  including  cultural  revival,  to  de¬ 
velop  tics  with  other  countries.  Progress  along  this  road  achieved  by  the 
countries  of  socialist  orientation  is  especially  impressive.  Scientific  and 
technological  progress,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  inass  media,  exerts  a 
strong  influei'ice  on  the  scope  of  cultural  ties. 

So,  the  main.stays  for  a  steady  development  of  inter;iational  cultural 
exchanges  are  diverse.  On  its  part,  the  Soviet  Union  welcomes  and 
encourages  in  every  way  this  process  and  invariably  orients  itself  at  its 
deepening  and  expansion  because  this  policy  accords  with  the  principled 
policy  of  the  Soviet  state  founded  on  the  humanistic  idea  of  comimmism 
both  as  ah  ideology  and  a  social  system.  “Only  a  precise  knowledge  and 
transformation  of  the  culture  created  by  the  entire  development  of  man¬ 
kind  will  enable  us  to  create  a  proletarian  culture”  V.  1.  Lenin  stressed. 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  cultural  tics  with  most  countries  of  the 
world.  Intergovernmental  agreements  and  exchange  programmes  have 
been  -signed  with  more  than  a  hundred  of  them.  Of  the  total  volume  of 
cultural  tics  about  a  half  are  with  allied  socialist  countries  and  its  scale 
has  trebled  during  the  past  twenty  years.  On  the  basis  of  reciprocity  tlic 
Soviet  Union  readily  shares  its  cultural  accomplishments  with  the  peop¬ 
les  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  helps  them  in  setting  up  institu¬ 
tions  of  culture  and  in  the  training  of  national  personnel. 

Cultural  ties  hold  a  special  place  in  the  intercourse  of  the  European 
nations.  And  this  is  quite  natural  because  the  European  continent  has  a 
wealth  of  cultural  traditions  and  presented  the  world  with  Homer,  Sha¬ 
kespeare,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Rafael,  Mozart  and  Goethe,  Pushkin, 
Tolstoy  and  Tchaikovsky.  The  historical  intertwining  of  the  destinies  and 
cultures  of  the  neighbour-nations,  the  shared"  or  related  languages,  the 
extensive  economic  and  social  tics,  large-scale  tourism -  all  this  has  tur¬ 
ned  spiritual  intercom  sc  into  a  substantial  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans. 

After  the  lengthy  rupture  of  European  cultural  tics  caused  by  the 
Second  World  War  and  later  on  by  the  cold  war  the  yearning  of  the  con¬ 
tinent’s  peoples  for  their  restoration  and  development  manifested  itself 
during  the  past  decades  with  particular  vigour.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s 
the  European  countries  concluded  many  .agreements  in  this  field.  Exchan¬ 
ges  of  performers,  exhibitions,  etc.  arc  now  routine.  This  trend  made 
itself  felt  also  during  the  preparations  for,  and  holding  of,  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  at  which  problems  of  cultural 
cooperation  held  a  prominent  place.  -  • 

The  prograiiime  of  cultural  tics  between  states,  adopted  as  a  section 
of  the  Final. Act,  is  vast  in  terms  of  its  directions  aiui  forms  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  provides  for  the  dcvclo|)mcnt  on  the  basis  of  relevant  agreements 
of  bilateral  and  multilateral  cultural  tics  between  state  institutions,  pro¬ 
fessional  organisations  and  cultural  workers,  for  giving  citizens  the  best 
possible  accc.ss  to  the  treasures  of  world  culture,  for  the  promotion  of 
translations  of  -literature  into  other  languages,  for  holding  film  festivals 
and  the  encouragement  of  such  forms  of  cultural  cooperation  as  book 
exhibitions  and  lairs,  international  events  in  the  field  of  art,  theatre, 
music,  folk  art,  etc. 

The  first  years  after  Helsinki  witnessed  a  rather  intensive  and  stable 
growth  of  inter-European  cultural  tie.s.  Millions  of  people  remember  to 

’  V.  I.  I.etiin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  31,  Moscow,  Progress  Publishers,  1974,  p.  287. 
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this  day  the  mutual  guest  performances  in  those  years  by  outstanding 
companies  and  art  exhibitions.  Also  at  the  time  there  was  a  rapid  growth 
of  East-West  film  exchanges  and  a  visible  intcnsificalion  of  personal  con¬ 
tacts  among  cultural  figures.  • 

This  favourabic  developmenf  was  substantially  undermined  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  1980s  by  Washington  with  its  policy  of  impeding 
detente  accompanied  by  a  scaling  down  of  cultural  and  public  tics  with 
socialist  countries  and  attenrpts  to  boycott  tlu'in  and  draw  the  West  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  into  this  boycott.  Some  of  them,  and  this  does  not  do  them 
any  credit,  followed  the  US  lead  and  froze  their  ties  with  the  Soviet  Uni¬ 
on.  This  evoked  deep  dissatisfaction  among  promiiiciit  figures  in  culture 
and  art  in  the  West.  v:'" 

It  is  apt  to  recall  here  that  this  was  not  the  first;  ever  attempt  in  his¬ 
tory  to  impede  normal  and  natural  tics  between  culture  and  art  workers 
in  Western  Europe  aiid  their  colleagues  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  al¬ 
ready  soon  after  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  that  the  reac¬ 
tionary  forces  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  tried  to  organise  a  “cul¬ 
tural  boycott”  of  Soviet  Russia  that  was  strongly  opposed  by  such  giants 
of  world  literature  as  Bernard  Shaw,  Roniain  Rollaiid,  Martin  Andersen 
Nexo,  Theodore  Dreiser  and  others.  The  famous  French  scientist  Paul  Lan- 
gevin  remarked  that  without  Russia  Europe  ceases  to  be  Europe.  Indeed, 
how  can  one  possibly  “excommunicate”  from  world  culture  Maxim  Gorky, 
Dmitry  Shostakovich,  .Sergei  Eizenstein,  Galina  Ulariqva  and  Mikhail 
Sholokhov?  '■ 

This  time  again  Washington’s  attempts  to  disorganise  international 
cultural  tics,  to  pul  them  in  disarray  had  ended  in  failure.  Their  revival 
was  started  already  in  1982.  Since  then  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  new 
intergovernmental  agreements  and  programmes  of  cultural  exchanges 
with  most  West.  European  countries.  And  this  process  continues.  A  bilate¬ 
ral  agreement  on  cultural  and  scientific  ties  was  signed  after  an  interval 
of  many  ycar^  during  the  Soviet-Ainerican  summit  meeting  in  Geneva 
in  November  1985.  .Cultural  exchanges  with  Canada  have  been  resumed, 
talks  on  a  new  agreement  are  in  progress  with  the  FRG,  etc.  ,• 

The  publication  of  foreign  literature  in  the  Soviet  Union,  first  of  all 
of  books  from  the  participating  countries  of  the  European  Conference, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  attention  paid  in  the  USSR  to  acquainting  the  broad 
masses  of  the  population,  with  foreign  culture.  The  printing  of  books  by 
foreign  authors  in  the  USSR  has  almost  doubled  in  the  years  since  Hel¬ 
sinki  and  now  amounts  to  some  150  million  co|)ics  a  year.  The  mass  prin¬ 
ting  has  been  coni|)Ictcd  of  the  200-volumc  “Library  of  World  Literature” 
of  which  137  volumes  contain -'works  by  2,600  foreign  authors.  Nearing 
completion  is  the  50-volume  "Library  of  World  Literature  for  Children”. 
Five  volumes  of  “European  Poetry”  (in  languages  of  the  original  and  in 
Russian),  the  collection  of  poetry  “Europe^ -20tli  Century”,  etc.,  were 
published  in  direct  connection  with  the  Helsinki  accords; 

-  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  be  appropriate  to  dwell  on  some  circum¬ 
stances  that  create  certain  obstacles  to’ a  more  extensive  development  of. 
equal  and  mutually  advantageous  internatibnal  cultural  cooperation.  First 
of  all  It  concerns  reciprocity,  something  that  some  of  the  Western'  par¬ 
tners  often' lack.  A  clear  disproportion  between  socialist  gnd  capitalist 
countries  dn  publishing  books,  in  showing  films,  television  programmes, 
etc.  remains  to  this  day.  For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  publishes  two  four 
times  more  books  by  Western  writers  than  the  number  of  books  by  So¬ 
viet  writers  published  in  the  West.  As  to  the  number  of  copies,  these 
figures  are  simply  beyond  comparison.  According  to  UNESCO  statistics 
Soviet  television  shows  roughly  three  times  more  Western  programmes 
than  vice  versa.  During  tlie  regular  Moscow  interiialional  film  festival 
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alone  more  Weslcni  films  arc  shown  in  the  Soviet  Unioii  lliat  the  number 
of  Soviet  films  shown  in  Western  coiiniries  in  the  course  of  years. 

The  coiiliniiinf'  and  even  expanding  “psychological  warfare"  waged 
by  Washington  and  several  other  NATO  countries  against  the  Soviet 
Union  is  another  negative  factor.  It  fully  involves  the  sphere  of  culture 
and  is  being  conducted  by  radio  and  television,  through  literature  and 
cinematography.  Anticommunist  publications,  films  and  television  pro¬ 
grammes  are  increasingly  appearing  in  the  West.  Instead  of  boohs  by 
Soviet  writers  the  Western  reader  is  olTered  “works”  by_  renegades  ex¬ 
pelled  from  their  countries.  So  transition  to  a  Inore  extensive  interna¬ 
tional  cultural  cooperation  should  be  conducted  parallel  to  the  clearing 
of  the  barricades  left  by  the  “psychological  war”.  Cultural  ties,  just  ps 
scieiuific  and  other  contacts,  should  not  serve  the  aims  hostile  to  other 
couiitries,  and  the  ideology  of  anti-comniunism.  Great  vistas  will  open  up 
in  this  case  for  the  spiritual  intercourse’ of  nations  and  individuals,  gi¬ 
ven  a  developed  infrastructure  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements 
and  the  required  iiitcrnational  mechanisms  in  the  form  of  the  UN  and 
UNKSCO  agencies  and  hundreds -.of  intergovernmental  and  non-govern- 
^rnehtal  organisations.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  every  nation  has  siich 
acc9mplishments  in  the  field  of  culture,  science,  art,  education  and  sport 
which  arc  of  universal  value  and  should  become  an  asset  of  the  entire 
mankind. 


No  country  has  ever  set  so  seriously  and  fundamentally  the  task  of 
developing  iritcrnatibnal  humanitarian  interaction  as  a  paramount 
direction  of  the  struggle  tor  universal  security,  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation.  Tliis  approach  by  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  has  evoked  great 
interest  in  many  countries  of  the  world.  The  importance  and  consequen¬ 
ces  of  this  initiative  just  as  of  the  entire  concept  of  the  .  all-enibracing 
system  of  international  security  set  forth  by  the  Soviet  Union,  arc  being 
analysed  to  this  day.  The  sooner  politicians  and  parties,  the  public,  the 
business  circles,  people  prominent  in  science  and  culture  realise  the  enli- 
re  scope  and  lofty  humanism  of  . this  concept,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
cause  of  peace. 

It  was  stressed  in  the  Political  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  to 
the  27lh  CPSU  Congress  that  the  main  trend  of  the  struggle  in  contem¬ 
porary  conditions  consists  “in  creating  worthy,  truly  human  maferial  and 
spiritual  conditions  of  life  for  all  nations,  ensuring  that  our  planet  sho¬ 
uld  be  habitable,  and  in  cultivating  a  caring  attitude  towards  its  riches, 
especially  to.  man  himself  the  greatest  treasure,  and  all  his  potenti¬ 
als”.^  Herein  lies  the  key  to  understanding  the  humanistic  essence  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state. 

*  Political  Report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Cornmitiec  to  the  27th  Parly  Congress,  p.  27. 
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EAST-WEST  RELATIONS 


ASSESSMENT,  DOCUMENT  OF  STOCKHOLM  CONFERENCE  ’ 

Results  Assessed 

Moscow  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  12,  Dec  87  pp  131-133,  151 
[Article  by  Yuri  Rakhmaninov] 

[Text] 

The  first  stage,  of  the  Conference  on  Confidence-  and  Security-Building 
Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Hurope  came  officially  to  a  dose  in 
Stockholm  on  September  19,  1986  (to  conclude  it  in  actual  fact,  the  "clock 
was  stopped"  and  the  final  plenary  meeting  prolonged  till  September  22). 

An  important  component  of  the  general  European  process,  the  conference 
opened  on  January  17,  1984,  as  decided  by  the  Madrid  follow-np  meeting 
on  September  6,  1983,  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Concluding  Docu¬ 
ment,  the,  “conference  mandate”,  formulated  in  Madrid,  the  task  of  the 
participants  in  the  Stockholm  forum  wa's  to  discuss  and  approve  a  set  of 
mutually  complementary  confidence-  and  security-building  measures  in 
order. to  reduce  the  danger  of  military  confrontation  in  Europe, 

The  follow-up  (third)  meeting  of  the  participating  states  of  the  CSCE, 
which  opened  in  Vienna  on  November  4,  1986,  is  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  continuing  efforts  in  the  sphere  of  security  and  disarmament, 
including  the  issue  of  the  mandate  of  the  follow-up  (second)  stage  of  the 
Stockholm  Conference,  which  is  to  discuss  and  adopt  security  and  disar¬ 
mament  measures  in  Europe, 

In  practical  terms,  the  docuihent  ajiproved  in  Stockholm  is  an  elabora¬ 
te  set  of  political  and  military  measures  intended  to  Idsseii  the  danger  of 
military  confrontation  hi  Europe,  the  most  heavily  armed  cbiitincnt.  It  sjie- 
cifies  and  gives  effect  to  the  principle  of  non-use  of  force;  furthermore,  it 
contains  confidence-  and  security-  building  measures  in  the  military  field. 
The  Stockholm  document  includes  an.  accord  between  the  participants 

in  the  CSCE  on  non-use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  in  any  form,  includ¬ 
ing  the  most  dangerous  form,  arincd  force.  Thus  a  substantive  step  has ' 
been  taken  to  make  this  commitiheiit  an  effective  law  of  international  re¬ 
lations  which  no  one  may  violate. 

The  participating  countries  have  committed  themselves  to  give  prior  ' 
notification  42  days  in  advance  of  the  start  of  all  c.xcrcises  by  ground 
troops  in  combination  with  air  or  naval  components  whenever  over  13,000 
troops  and  300  battle  tanks  are  involved.  With, regard  to  air  force  exer¬ 
cises,  a  special  subliinil  has  been  established:  200  sorties  by  aircraft  in  the 
course  of  the  exercises;  beginning  with  it,  the  necessary  information  will 
be  supplied.  Experts  estimate  that  this  virtually  covers  90  per  cent  of  air 
force  activity  in  Europe, 


Prior  nolificalion  will  be  given  by  slates  on  exercises  as  well  as  on 
troop  inovements,  transfers  and  concentrations.  This  implies,  in  particular, 
that  from  now  on  the  United  States  will  have  to  give  notification  of  every 
transfer  of  its  troops  to  Europe  in  excess  of  the  strength  mentioned  above. 
It  is  evident  that  such  accords  help  reduce  the  hazard  of  militaiy  conflict 
and  hence  make  for  a  more  tranquil  and  stable  situation  in  Europe. 

The  countries  concerned  will  exchange  annual  plans  of  their  military 
activities  that  are  subject  to  prior  notification.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  .sections  of  the  agreement;  it  shows  how  very  far  the  participants 
in  the  CSCE  will  go  to  meet  each  other  half-way  in  order  to  remove  mu¬ 
tual  suspicion  and  change  the  tenor  of  thinking  from  military  to  peaceful. 

Beginning  with  the  17,000  troop  limit,  observers  are  to  be  invited  to 
every  military  activity,  whether  an  exercise,  a  movement  or  a  transfer  of 
troops.  As  these  invitation  are  obligatory,  all  participating  countries  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  that  tlie  military  activity  in  question  con¬ 
forms  to  the  accord  on  prior  notification  and  threatens  no  one.  Agreement 
has  been  also  reached  on  some  elements  of  limiting  military  exercises. 
However,  this  is  only  a  beginning,  and  the  theme  will  be  elaborated  and 
carried  deeper  afterwards.. 

The  provisions  concerning  inspection  arc  among  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  Stockholm  accords.  This  issue  has  been,  and  indeed  remains, 
a  stumbling-block  in  many  disarmament  talks.  Not  without  malicious  in¬ 
tent,  it  has  been  rumoured  that  the  Soviet  Union  objected  to  any  control 
and  would  never  allow  inspectors  into  its  territory. 

‘  The  Stockholm  document  has  refuted  that  false  rumour.  Where  there 
is  an  object  of  serious  -agreement,  whether  on  disarmament  or  confidence- 
building  measures,  the  Soviet  Union,  naturally,  is  interested  as  much  as 
other  countries  in  all  stales  unfailingly  meeting  their  corhmitments.  Our 
country  agreed  along ‘with  others  that  each  state  situated  in  the  area  co¬ 
vered  by  the  confidence-building  measures  should  allow  no  more  than 
three  inspections  per  calendar  year  on  its  territory.  In  coming  to  terms  on 
this,  account  was  taken,  of  course,  of  the  legitimate  security  interests  of 
states.  No  inspections  will  be  conducted  in  restricted  areas,  or  at  military 
land  other  defence  installations.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  first  agreement  on  anna-. 
;nients  in  history  providing  for  on-site  inspection. 

There  are  four  annexes  to  the  Stockholm  document  which  concern  the 
folldwing:  (1)  the  zone  of  application  for  confidence-  and  security-build- 
,ing  measures;  it  will  cover  the  whole  of  Europe  as  well'as  the  adjoining 
,’sca  area  (in  this  context,  the  notion  of  adjoining  sea  area  refers  also  to 
ocean  areas  adjoining  Europe)  and  to  its  air  space;  (2)  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  accords  on  exchanging  annual  plans  for  military  activities 
and  restrictive  provisions;  (3)  a  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  plenary 
meeting  that  each  participating  state  can  raise  any  question  consistent 
with  the  conference  mandate  at  any  stage  subsequent  to  the  Vienna  CSCE 
follow-up  meeting;  (4)  the  stipulation  that  inspection  on  the  territory  of 
a  participating  state  cart  not  be  conducted  by  its  allies  which  are  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  CSCE. 

The  Stockholm  conference  failed  to  come  to  terms  on  all  the  issues 
whose  settlement  would  have  fully  ensured  the  laying  of  solid  foundations 
for  confidence  and  security  in  Europe.  However,  the  results  of  the  Stock¬ 
holm  forum  are  the  maximum  of  what  is  possible  at  pre.scnt,  and  they  can 
serve  as  the; starting  point  for  working  out  new  effective  solutions  condu-' 
cive  to  real  disarmament  in  Europe. 

By  adopting  agreed  confidence-building  measures  in  the  military  sphe¬ 
re,  the  conference  created  important  prerequisites  for  a  more  favourable 
climate  of  confidence  and  security  in  Europe.  Indeed,  the  political  aspects 
;of  European  security  will  now  rest  on  broader  foimdatioiis  of  restrictive 
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measures  in  the  military  field  tlian  before.  This  cectahily  makes  the  pte- 
scrvalioii  of  peace  and  the  promotion  of  cooperation  in  Eurpe  more  de¬ 
pendable. 

At  the  same  time,  new  prospects  and  opportunities  are  opening  up  for 
iextending  the  Stockholm  accords  on  confidence-  and  security-building 
imeasures  to  other  contiiients,  which  would  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  international  security  system. 

The  results  of  the  forum  held  in  the  Swedish  capital  carry  forward  in 
Ipraclicc  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  with  due  regard  to  present-day  political 
and  military  realities  in  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  constitute  the 
first  agreement  within  the  framework  of  the  far-reaching  programme  for 
peace,  disarmament  and  security  advanced  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Sta¬ 
tement  whicli  the  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  GC  made  on  January  15, 
198G. 

The  accords  reached  in  Stockholm  were  made  possible  by  flic  steadfast 
cITorts  of  socialist  comilries,  nculral  and  non  aligiicd  stales,  of  all  parti¬ 
cipants  in  llic  conference,  by  the  political  realism  and  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  whieh  they  showed.  This  enabled  them  to  overcome  many  barriers 
arid  aifficuities  in  seeking  a  compromise  based  on  a  hmtually  aceentable 
balance  of  the  securitv  interests  of  all  participating  countries; 

The  state  of  affairs  at  the  conference  wa^  constantly  in  the  focus  ot 
attention,  of  the  leaderships  of  the  Soyiet  Union  and  other  socialist  coun¬ 
tries.  Thd' Stockholm  forum  also  held  a  prominent  place  during  nicelings 
of  leadfers  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  coimtries. 

Suriuriit,riicetings  and. talks,  such  as  the  exchange  of  views  between  So¬ 
viet  and  French  leaders  early  in  July  1986,  played  an  important  part  in, the 
attainment  of  positive  results  in  Stockholm.  This  also  applies  to  talks  bet¬ 
ween  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  Italy,  the  FRO 
and  other  European  countries.  The  problem  of  reaching^  agreement  in 
Stockholm  was  ainong  the  subjects  discussed  duriiig  the  September  meet¬ 
ing  between  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Ediiard  Shevardnadze  and  US  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Sta.to  George  Shultz.  These  efforts  produced  the  Stockholm  docu¬ 
ment  on  confidence-  and  .security-building  measures. 

“The  Soviet  leadership”,  says  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  Statement  on  the 
results  of  the  Stockholm  Confererice,  “takes  a  positive  view  of  the  results 
of  the  Stockholm  Conference  On  Confidence-  and  Sccilrity-Building  Measu- 
res'in,Eur'ope;  A  big  step  has  been  takeri  towards  easing  tensions  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  healthier  international  political  climate,  which  is, So  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  vitally  important  problems  of  this  nuclear  age. 

,,i!  ;“It  is  a.  victory,  for  common  sense,  a  gain  for  all  the  thirty-five  coun¬ 
tries  which  participated  in  the  conference,  they  proyed  equal '  to  rising 
above  differences  and  achieving  accords  which  are  important  in  thcmsel- 
ye.s  and,'  furthermore,'  are  improving  the  outlook  for  bringing  about  a 
stable  situation  in  Europe.  The  Stockholm  success  can  serve  to  extend  the 
atmosphere  of  confidence  at  international  level  as  well,  , 

“The  Soviet  Union  sees  iri  this  agreement  the  sprouts  of  a  new  way  of 
thinking  in  world  politics  that  are  sliooting  forth  on  European  soil.  Sfock- 
holrn  has  proved  that  even,  in  a  complicated  situation  it  is  possible  to 
come  to  terms  on  Security  issues  provided  there  is  a  desire  and  political 
will.  It  is  an  example  of  how  the  new  edifice  of  detente  and  new  relations 
between  states  can  and  should'  be  built’,’. 

The  Stockholm  accords  are  evidence  that  the  policy  of  detente  has  large 
potentialities  and  that  the  logic  of  confrontation  has  had  its  day  while  the 
trend  towards  lasting  peace  has  deep  roots  and  is  es.sentially  irreversible. 
They  provide  a  favourable  basis  for  further  headway  towards  a  slage-by- 
slage  realisation  of  effective  and  concrete  actions  aimed  at  promoting  and 
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intensifying  the  general  European  process  as  a  whole  started  over  ten 
years  ago  in  the  Finnish  capital, 

The  results  oj  the  Stockholm  Conference  are  important  for.  the  Vienna 
meeting  of  the  CSCE  participating  states.  Tliey  are  ah  earnest  of  success 
in  starting  tiie  second  stage  of  the  Conference  on  Confidence-  and. Securi¬ 
ty-Building  Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe.  The  Vienna  CSCE 
meeting  should  help  bring  about  new  important  accords  in  all  the  spheres 
envisaged  by  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  It  should  be  used  for  carrying  for¬ 
ward  the  many-sided  European  process  in  order  to  solve  the  problems  of 
concern  to  alt  Europeans. 

Interested  in  the  achievement  of  positive  results  at  Vienna  as  they  arc, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  fraternal  socialist  countries  consider  that 
European  security  should  be  based  on  a  set  of  mutually  complementary 
confidence-  and  security-building  measures  in  the  political  and  military 

spheres,  real  steps  towards  disarmament  in  Europe  and  a  system  of  coope¬ 
ration  between  countries  in  the  political,  economic,  scientific,  technological, 
cultural,  humanitarian  and  other  spheies  oil  the  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence  of  countries  with  dillerent  social  systems.  Such  cooperation 
provides  a  solid  material  basis  for  European  security.  In  all  these  spheres, 
the  Helsinki  accords  meet  the  objective  requirements  of  the  fast-growing 
internationalisation  of  the  economic,  political  and  cultural  activity  of  na¬ 
tions  as  a  result  of  scientific  and  lochnological  progress. 

There  is  no  (Innhl  that  l-.iiropc  can  and  should  contribute  actively  to 
the  effort  to  hi  nig  about  a  -^fiarp  turn  in  favour  of  the  jtolicy  of  peace  and 
detente.  It  has  ample  and  instructive  historical  experience  and  should  set 
an  inspiring  example  in  this  matter. 

Text  of  Document 

[Editorial  report]  Moscow  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  12, 
December  87  publishes  on  pages  134-143  the  text  o£  the  19  September 
1986  Document  of  the  Stockholm  Conference  on  Confidence  and  Security- 
Building  Measures  and' Disarmament  in  Europe  Convened  in  Accordance 
with  the  Relevant  Provisions  of  the  Concluding  Document  of  the  Madrid 
Meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
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EAST-WEST  RELATIONS 


CSCE  INITIATIVES  IN  VIENNA  VIEWED 

Moscow  MOSCOW  NEWS  in  English  No  5,  8-15  Feb  87  p  4 


[Article  by  Yuri  Bandura] 

[Text]  After  more  than  a  month-long  interval  the  Vienna  meeting  of  the 
states  which  participated  in  the  Conference  On  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  has  resumed  its  work  in  the  Austrian  capital.  It  is  the  third 
such  meeting  in  the  European  process  which  commenced  in  Helsinki  in  1975 


Not  much  time  remains  for  discussions:  by; 
July  31,  i1987  the  patticipants  in.  the  Vienna 
meeting  shouid '  hav^  worked  out;  a  /final, 

document.’  But'  thereNs  : some'  tlme-^  /The 

Iquestlon  is  how  It  will  be  used.  >• 

{'  This  Is  not  ^n*  idle  question  because  no? 
ienthusiasrri  is  visible  so  far  on  the  part  of  the 
delegations  Of  the  NATO  countries.  The  US 
delegation' arrived  In- Vienna  with  only  two 
'initiatives*  in  its  portfolio.  The  first  suggests 
"nominating  three  'prominent  citizens’  from 
each  participating  country  so  that  they  can 
tour  Europe  to  check  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Helsinki  accords;  the  second  calls  for  an  end 
to  radio  jamming  (nota  very  timely  dematid  - 
the  air  was  made.ppen  for  the  BBC  a  few  days 
Sgo).  ’  ’ 

.  Such  'Initiatives'  produce  the  impression 
that  Washington,  and  some  of  its  allies, 

'  would  like  in  general  to  leave  the  politico- 
military  and  trade-economic  'baskets'  in  the 
'  backyard  of  European  life,  while  turning  the 
Helsinki  process  itself  Into  a  'court;  trial  on 
human  rights'.’  '  •  ' V  . 

Not  a  serious  venture.  Even  without 
■  prompting  from  without,  important  legisla¬ 
tive  and  administrative  measures  are  being 
taken  in  '  our  country  on  '  the ,  further 
development' of  international  contacts,  on 
•,a  humanitarian  solution  to  questiorrs  .of  the- 
reunification  of  families  and  the  conclusion 
of  mixed  marriages.  The  latest  example  of 
this  is  the  additional  Regulations  concerning 
entering  and  leaving  the  USSR,  which  came 
into  force  on  January  1  of  this  year  (MN  told 
about  this  in  its  issue  No.4,  1987).  The  Soviet 

Union's  actions  in  this '  direction  are  an 


THE  forum's  goal  Is  not  only  to  assess 
the  results  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  over  the; 
three-year  period  since  the  previous,  Madr 
rid,  meeting,  but  to  stimulate  fresh  opportu-' 
nities  for  Europe  to  consolidate  peace  and'' 
good-neighbourliness. 

Possibilities  exist.  Even  at  the  first  stage  of 
the  Vienna  meeting  (which  completed  its 
work'  last  December  18),  a  number  of 
Jnitiatives  were  made  -  Initiatives  that  could 
essentially  fill  up  each  of  the  three  Helsinki 
'baskets' -  one  dealing  with  security 
questions,  another  with  trade  and  economic 
relations,  and  the. other  concerning  problems 
of  humanitarian  cooperation,  it  was ’  sug¬ 
gested  that  delegations  from  35  states  should 
discuss  the  following  proposals:  ' 

-  on  the  convocation  in  Moscow  of1 
a  conference  on  the  questions  of  humanita-' 
rian  cooperation,  including  contacts  between 
people,  questions  of  Information,  culture  and 
education  (proposed  by  the  USSR); . 

■  -  on  the  convocation  In  Prague  •  of  an 
economic  forum  to  consider  .the  ' pro mising .. 
directions  and  forums  of  economic  coopfira- ' 
“tion  in  Europe  (proposed  by  Czechoslovakia 
jointly  with  some  other  countries); 
j,  :  -  on  the  conduct  of  a  scientists'  forum  fo' 
work  out  new  forms  of  scientific  and 
, technical  'cooperation  (proposed  by  Italy); 

'  .  -  on' the ''organization  of  an  ecologjcal 
forum  to  be  attended,  among  others„yby' 
•representatives'  of  ecological  movements 
(proposed  by  Bulgaria); 

-  on  the  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Covenants  by  all  the  states  participating  in 
the  European  process  (proposed  by  Poland).  , 
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organic  continuation  of  the  course  towards  , 
the  democratization  of  every  aspect  of  Soviet' 
•life,  a  cOurse  towards  the  democratization'Of ' 
state-to-state  relations.  .  ...  -  •  . 

At  the  previous,  ■  Madrid,-  meeting, 'ail' 
'35  states  unanimbusly  endorsed  a.,  mandate; 
for  the  Conference-on  Confidence-  and; 
Security-Building  Measures  v  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  in  Europe.  The  first  stage  pf.  that 
conference  (known-  as  Stockholm-1)-.ended 
successfully,  having  laid  the  foundation  for 
new  specific  and  effective  actions.  Next  in 
turn  wiii  be  Stockholm-2.  At  this  stage  the 
.  conference  couid  also  consider  the  baianced 
programme' for  European  disarmament,  put 
forward  last  summer  in  Budapest  at  a  confe¬ 
rence  of  the  Political  Consultative  Committee 
of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Member-States. 

The  ways  to  the  solution  of  this  probiem 
were  traced  in  Vienna  by  the  delegation  from 
Poland.  The' draft  of  the  Polish  document 
suggests,  among  other  things,  that  Stock- 
hoTm-2  should  be  instructed  to  consider  the 
questions  of  confidence-building  measures 
and  of  disarmament  in  parallel,  not  confining 
itself  exclusively  to  confidence-building 
problems..  This  approach  has  been  highly 
appraised  by  the  majority  of  the  participants 
•in  the  Vienna-meeting.  But  not  by  NATO. 

The  declaration  adopted,  by  the  NATO 


Council  session  on  December  11,  1986, 
suggests,,  that,  instead  of  talks  on  a  real 
reduction  of  the  armed  forces  and  conven¬ 
tional  armaments  in  Europe,  there  be 
a  discussion  on  the  alleged  'imbalance' 
between  the  military  potentials  ofTiATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization,  which 
could,  as  past  experience  testifies,  drag  on 
for  many,  years.' Moreover,  the  'Brussels 
declaration',  in  general,  ’'would  take  the 
questions  of  disarmament'  beyond,  the 
confines  of  the  European  process,  beyond 
the  confines  of  Vienna  and  Stockholm.  In 
other  words,  according  to  the  plans  of 
NATO,  all  the  neutral  and  non-aligned 
countries  of  the  Old  World  are  denied  any 
right  to  take  part  in  shaping  their  own  or  even 
the  continent's  destiny. -  r,. 

From  such  positions  it  Is  impossible  to 
ensure  either  an  assured  peaceful  future  of 
any  kind  or  democratization  of  international 
relations  in  Europe.  And  if  the  powers-that- 
be  in  the  NATO  capitals  are' really  concerned 
that  there  be  -  peacr  and  security  on  the 
European  continent  NATO's  aforementio- 
■ned  positions  have  to  be  changed.  It  would 
not  be  a  retreat  -  but' an  advance  forward 
^towards  a  non-nucleer  21st  century.  It  would 
;be  an  advance  for  our  small  planet  Earth. 
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EAST-^ST  RELATIONS 


EEC-SOVIET  TALKS  IN  BRUSSELS  ON  OFFICIAL  RELATIONS 


Moscow  NEW  TIMES  in  English  No  5, 
[Article  by  Mikhail  Yakovlev] 
[Text] 

THE  FIRST  MEETING  BE¬ 
TWEEN  A  DEUEGATION  OF 
SOVIET  EXPERTS.  And 'the 
COMMISSION  OF  THE  EU¬ 
ROPEAN  COMMUNITIES 

(CEC)  WAS  Held  in  brUs-  . 
sas  ON  JANUARY  15-16.; 

ri  The  tneeling  discussed  Ihe  ; 
procedure  for  esfeblishing 
oflicial  relalions  between  Ihe.. 
Sovief  Union  and  fhree  Eu¬ 
ropean  Communifies:  fhe  Eu¬ 
ropean  Economic  Community 
(EEC),  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  (ECSC), 
and  Euratom.  •  ,  , 

Below  Yuri  Buzyklnj  head 
of  the  Soviet  delegation  at 
Ihe  meeting,  is  Interviewed 
by  New  Times.  ' 

What  prompted  the  dia¬ 
logue  to  establish  official  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  European  .  Communi¬ 
ties  (ECJI  ' 

The  meeting  of  experts  in 
Biussels  followed  an  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  between 
Soviet  Foreign  •  Minister 
Ec'uard  Shevardnadze  and 
Willy  de  Clercq  who  is  res¬ 
ponsible  for'  the  CEC's  for¬ 
eign  relations.,  A  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  was  made 
possible  and  oven  necessary 
by  the  resumption '  of  talks 


9  Feb  87  pp  6-8 


between  the  CMEA  and  the 
EEC.  We  expect  the  talks  to 
continue  and  lead  to  thfs  ear¬ 
ly  establishment  of  Olficial  re¬ 
lations. 

The  two  major  organiza¬ 
tions  for  economic  Integra¬ 
tion  In  the  world  are  exert¬ 
ing  a  considerable  Influence 
on  the  development  of  In-, 
dividual  European  countries, 
as  well  as  on  International 
hade  and  politics.  Like  some 
leaders  of  the  Commission 
member  countries,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  assumption  that 
the  stales  of  Europe  have 
mutually  complementary  eco¬ 
nomic  structures.  Because  in¬ 
tegration  processes  are  on 
the  upgrade  in  each  of  the 
two  groups  of  stales,  it  is 
only  logical  for  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations  and  their  member 
countries  to  establish  con¬ 
tacts.  So,  when  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  European  Com¬ 
munities  Indicated  that  .It 
would  be  Interested  in  es- 
labllshing  official  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
srid  we  would  be  ready  to 
do  so  after  or  concurrently 
with  the  establishment  of  of¬ 
ficial  direct  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  CMEA  and  the 
EEC. 
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There  Is  now  lalk  of  dla- 
Icgue  between'  fhe  fwo  Infer- 
naflonal  organliatlons.  Whal 
bearing  does  this  have  on 
relations  between  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Communities  and  the 
Soviet  UnlonI  .  ’  ' 

The  establishment  of  offi¬ 
cial  relalions  between  fhe 
CMEA  and.fhe  EEC  Is  of  di¬ 
rect  relevance  to  Ihe  Indivi¬ 
dual  members  of  fhe  fwo  In¬ 
ternational  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  fhe  Soviet  Union.  As 
far  as  I  know,  this  point  of 
view  is  shared  by  fhe  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  European  Com¬ 
munities  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  individual  coun¬ 
tries  within  the  Commission. 
The  establishment  of  official 
relalions  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  European  Communi¬ 
ties,  which  Is  being  nego¬ 
tiated  simultaneously  with 
the  dialogue  befv/oen  the 
CMEA  and  the  EEC,  will  pave 
the  way  for  eooporafion  In 
diverse  areas.  Mutually  ac¬ 
ceptable  agreements  bn  eco¬ 
nomic,  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation,  including 
trade,  will  be  drawn  up  and 
concluded.  This  will  require 
direct  contacts  between  the 


Soviet  organizations  concern¬ 
ed  and  the  CEC.  ■  • 

They  will  be  all  the  more 
necessary  because  the  U.S.S.R, 
Is  currently  reforming  its  for¬ 
eign  ecOfiomic  activity  by 
establishing  direct  links  be¬ 
tween  Soviet  enterprises  and 
foreign  partners,  creating 
joint  enterprises  and  inferna- 
ficnal  assodialions.  Direct 
links  between  fhe  European 
Communities  and  their  mem¬ 
ber  countries  may  open  up 
new  and  promising  prospects. 

Would  .  It  be  frue  fo  say 
that  fhe  development  of  bi¬ 
lateral  ties  In  Europe  Is 
directly  linked  with  multi¬ 
lateral  cooperation! 

,Yes.  Europe  has  come  a 
long  way  and  overcome  se¬ 
rious  obstacles  on  fhe  path 
to  multilateral  cooperation. 
The  Helsinki^  Final  Act  of 
1 975,  and  last  year’s  Stock¬ 
holm  accords  on  confidence 
measures  were  milestones. 
Yet  if  .all  started  with  bilate¬ 
ral  contacts  and  progress  in 
establishing  political,  trade 


and  economic  ties  between 
individual  countries  in  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  Europe, 
Ciearly,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not.  cooperate  ..with  EC;, 
states  in.  various  areas,  .  if. 
would  be  unrealistic  to  talk 
of  official  relations  7;  between 
Moscow  and  Brussels;  ■.;  *  .  ‘j  'jj'; 

;  On  the  other  jiand,  the  bs- 
fablishmenf  of  ^official  rela¬ 
tions  with  fhe  European  Com¬ 
munities  will  boost  coopera¬ 
tion  with  individual  European 
countries. 

The  results  Tof  the  first 
meeting  of  experts  In  Brus¬ 
sels  are  promising.  They 
have  by  and  large  agreed  on 
the  procedure  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  official  relations 
between  the  EC  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  clarified  the  cor¬ 
responding  diplomatic  pro¬ 
cedures.  It  is  also  impodant 
that  the  meeting  was  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  constructive  spirit 
and  has  been  seen  as  pro¬ 
ductive  by  both  sides.  We 
have  agreed  to  continue, the 
negotiations  ishoutd  Ihe  need 
arise. 
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SOCIALIST  COtIMUNITY  AM)  CEMA  AFFAIRS 


RESULTS  OF  COORDINATION  OF  CEMA  ECONOMIC  PLANS 

Moscow  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  18r25 

[Article  by  Valeri  Andreyev  and  Vladimir  Samovol] 


his  year’s  congresses  of  the  fraternal  parties  of  socialist  Gountries 
I  stressed  the  urgency  of  gearing  the  cconotny  mainly -to  irltensiYe  de- 
velopnient,  which  means  accelerating  scientific  and  technological,  progress, 
widely  using  its  achievements  in  the  economy,  mobilising  all  organisa¬ 
tional,  economic  and  social  reserves,  and  raising  the  social  prodiiGtivity 

of  labour.  ,  .  ‘  ,  tu  • 

Reality  demands  that  the  socialist  community  countries  step  up  their 

economic  cooperation  to  a  coiisiderable  degree  by  shifting  the  emphasis 
from  trade' to  cooperation  in  production,  science  and  technology,  the  task 
is  to  greatly  raise  the  effectiveness  of  both  internal  economic  development 
arid  rniitual  economic  cooperation.  This  rerjiiircs  a  creative  scaich  for  new 
ways  and  means  of  managing  economic  processes  on  a  planned  basis 
and  of  cdordinatiiig  national  economic  plans.  .  c  .  • 

There  is  now  every  reason  to  speak  of  a  totality  of  forms  of  joined 
planned  activity  by  tlic  socialist  countries  in  close  connection  with  the 
national  planning  and  economic  management  system  of  each  particular 
country.  All  CMEA  countries  consider  that  coordination  of  five;year  econo- 
tnic  plans,  geared  to  the  new  requirements,  is  the  principal  method  of 
planned  organisation  of  their  economic,  scientific  and  technological  co¬ 
operation  and  integration  and  that  this  also  applies  to  the  foreseeable 
future.  This  is  because  five-year  plans  play  a  key  role  in  economic  mana¬ 
gement  Within  the  socialist  commuiiity. 


Coordination  of  economic  plans  for  the  current  five-year  period  has  been 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  agreed  strategic  decisions  of  the  la¬ 
test  CMEA  economic  summit,  bilateral  long-term  programmes  for  economic, 
scientific  and  technological  cooperation,  and  the  Comprehensive  Program¬ 
me  for  the  Scientific  and  Technological  Progress  of  the  CMEA  Member 
States  through  the  Year  2000.  The  Economic  Summit  Tccognised  the  need 
to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism  of  coordinating  plans.  Its  docu¬ 
ments  say  that  Tn  coordinating  national  economic  'plans,  the  niember 
stales  will  concentrate  on  priorities  and  that  coordination  will  be  the  chief 
instrument  for  shaping  durable  relatiofis  between  CMEA  countries  in  the 
economic,  scietitific  and  technological  spheres  and  the  basis  for  the  draft¬ 
ing  by  the  cooperating  countries  of  national  plans  in  so  far  as  these  con¬ 
cern  cooperation. 
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In  corifortnity  with  the  decisions  of  the  Hconoinic  Siinitnit,  the  fraternal 
coimlries  and  CMEA  agencies  arc  now  working  to. improve  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  economic  plans.  The  main  purpose  of  tliis  cITort  is  to  elaborate 
cooperation  guidelines  contributing  decisively  to  tlie  promotion  of  nation¬ 
al  production,  mutual  economic  ties  and  the  international  division  of 
labour. 

,  GMEA  bodies  have  approved  a  series  of  important'  organisational  and 
technical  documents  with  a  view  to  carrying  out'  decisions  of  the  Econo¬ 
mic  Sumniif  on  coordinating  national  economic  plans  on  a  multilateral 
basis  and  hi  close  connection'  with  cooperation  in  .science  and  technology. 

In  coordinating  plans,  tlie  member  countries  specified  tlie  volume  and 
pattern  of  deliveries  as  well  as  the  details  of  reciprocal  services  with  due 
regard' to  the  potentialities  and  rccpiircmcnts  of  the  parties  concerned: 

Mutual  trade  turnover  of  the  USSR  with  European  member  states  of 
CMEA  in  the  period  1986-1990  will  reach  approximately  (in  billions  of 
rubles):  with  Bulgaria  70,  with  Ilmigary  51,  with  the  GDR  82,  Poland  74, 
Romania  30  and  Czechoslovakia  73.  Tlie  growth  of  Soviet  tradb  with  these 
countries  will  amount  to  30  to  70  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous 
five-year  period.  Trade  between  other  socialist  countries  will  grow  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Bulgaria --GDR,  22  per  cent,  H'lihgary — Poland,  more  than  34  per 
cent,  and  Romania— Czechoslovakia,  41  per  cent.  , 

One  of'  tlie  main,  tasks  set  by  the  Moscow  Economic  Summit  for  the 
present  stage  of  advance  in  cooperation  is  to  make  coordination  of  na¬ 
tional  economic  plans  the  chief  instrument  for  coordinating  the  fraternal 
countries’  economic  policies.  Certain  steps  to  this  end  were  taken  iii  coor¬ 
dinating  plans  for.  the  1986-1990  period:  To;  date  the  member  stales  ha¬ 
ve  signed,  over  20  bilateral  programmes  for  economic,,  scientific  and;  tech¬ 
nological  cooperation,  through  the  year  2000.  Specifically,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  concruded  relevant  agreements  with  all  the  other  CMEA  countries. 
Long-term  bilateral  programmes  arc  being  carried  out,  for  instance,  in 
the  area  of  specialisation  and  cooperation  in  produclioh.. 

Multilateral!  coordination  of  economic-  policies  lias  rcsnllcd  in  tlie 
drafting  and:  adoption  of  cooperation  programmes  .such  as  "Long-term 
Comprehensive  Measures  for  Cooperation  in  Energy  Prodiiclioh,  Fuel  and 
Raw  Materials  Until  1990  and  Beyond,  the  programme  of  ineasnres  for 
the  comprehensive  development  and  provision  of  transport'  communica¬ 
tions  between  CAAEA  member  slates  aiid  for  the  coordination  of  joint 
actions  in  this  sphere  through  1990,  and  several  other  programmes.  A  ger 
neral  patlcrir  has  evolved  for  the  long-range  advancement  of  the  elbctric 
power  industry  within  integrated  power  systems  of'  the  CMEA  countries 
through  the  year  2000;  and  there  is  also  a  programme  for  the  construction 
of  atomic  power  stations  before  the  end:o|  this  century  with  diie  regard 
to  the  possibilities  of  supplying  them  with  nuclear  fuel  and  the  reqiiisite 
plant.  Very  important  in  terms  of  implementing  a  long-term  scientific  and 
technological  policy  are  the  large-scale  agreements  that  have  been  signed, 
including  agreements  on  developing  and  introducing  flexible  production 
system  and  automated  design  complexes,  on  developing  microprocessors, 
robots  and  light  conduits,  on  using  natural  gas  as'  motor  fuel!  and  so  on. 

’  In  coordinating  five-year  econoinic  plans’,^  steps  were  also  taken  to  har¬ 
monise  important  aspects  of  the  long-term  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  CMEA  countries.  There  were  exchanges  qf  iiiformation  on  the 
basic  proportions  and  trends  of  reciprocal'  trade,  investment  policy  trends 
and' cooperation  in  reconstructing  and  retooling  production. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  economic  policy  fraternal  party 
congres.scs  put  emphasis  on  the  need  to  accelerate  .scientific  and  technolo¬ 
gical  progress  as  the  inain  prerequisite  for  a  thorough  transformation  of 
the  productive  forces  of  society  and  its  material  and  technical  base.  This 
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is  why,  in  coordinating  plans,' special  attention  was  given  to  the  problein 
of  organising  tnnltilatcral  cooperation  in  fields  crucial  for  technological 
progress.  A  major  component  of  this  activity  today  is  the  development  of 
a  coordinated,  and  in  some  fields  a  common  scientific  and  technological 

policy.  •  . 

A  stride  of  fundamental  significance  in  accomplishing  this  task  was 
the  adoption  of  the  Comprehensive  Programme  for  the  Scientific  and 
Technological  Progress  (mentioned  earlier)  by  the  extraordinary  41st 
CMEA  Session  in  December  1985.  The  Progratimic  sets  out  the  perspec¬ 
tives  for  accelerating  the  intensification  of  production,  greatly  increasing 
its  efficiency  in  fraternal  countries  and  reaching  advanced  positions  in 
science  and  technology.  Concrete  and  specific  in  nature,  .the  Programme 
niade  it  possible  even  during  the  Moscow  session  of  the  CMEA  to  agree 
to  include  the  tasks,  for  the  period  through  1990  formulated  by  the'  ses¬ 
sion,  in  the  economic  plans  for  the  cbrrcnt  five-year  period  which  the 
member  countries  arc  drafting.  About  700  research  centres, of  the  commu¬ 
nity  couritfics  are  to  be  brought  into  solving  93  major  probjerns  set  by  the 
Programme.  This  year  will  see  the  results  of  research  into  11  problems 
put  to  use  in  production,  and  by,  the  end  of  the  curreiit  fivfe-year  period 
about  80  per  cent  of  all  research  projects  is  expected  to  find  an  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  production  sphere.  ,  " 

The  pace  of  retooling  the  economy  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  scientific 
and  technological  achievements  will  depend  to  a  decisive  extent  on  pro¬ 
gress  in  meclianical  engineering,  which  conditions  the  development  ,  of 
other  economic  fields.  In  coordinating  plans,  the  fraternal  countries  agreed 
on  a  multilateral  basis  on  the  main  development  lines  of  the  leading 
branches  of  engineering.  They  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  raising  tlic  technological  and  economic  standards  and  quality  of 
output  delivered  reciprocally  and  of  using  the  achievements  of  science  and 
technology  in  production.  As  a  result  of  collective  efforts,  reciprocal  de¬ 
liveries  will  include  more  items  produced  by  the  industries  determining 
scientific  and  technological  progress  and  contributing  to  its  acceleration. 
Deliveries  of  engineering  products  from  the  USSR  will  increase  by  50 
per  cent,  and  their  share  in  Soviet  exports  to  CMEA  meniber  countries 
will  rise  from  16.7  per  cent  in  1985  to  over  21  per  cent  ,in  1990.  The  im¬ 
port  of  machines  from  fraternal  countries  will  also  increase  at  a  high 
rate,  its  total  volume  the  current  five-year  period  reaching  approximate¬ 
ly  100,000  million  rubles.  / , 

To  make  intcgrational  cooperation  more  efTectivc  and  put  the  results 
of  joint  projects  to  use  in  production  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  socialist 
countries  have  proceeded  to  draw  up  more  cooperation  agreements  of  a 
comprehensive  character  covering  the  whole  cycle:  science — production- 
reciprocal  deliveries.  As  a  result,  flexible  computer-controlled  production 
systems,  transfer  lines,  robotics,  metal-cutting  machine, tools  with  numeri¬ 
cal  cbntroli' microelectronics  and  microprocessors,  an  up-to-date  inetallur- 
gical^plant,  highly  efficient  machinery  and  other  equipment  for  the  agroin¬ 
dustrial  complex  and  the  light  industry,  plants  for  the  chemical,  oil  and 
petrochemical  industries  will  come  to  hold  an  important  place  in  recipro¬ 
cal  deliveries  of  engineering  industry  products  in  the  current  five-year 
period.  . 

Documents,  concerning,  the  results  of  coordinated  plans,  long-term 
trade  agreements  and  treaties  of  international  specialisation  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  production  provide  for  reciprocal  commitinenis  to  raise  the  techno¬ 
logical  standard  of  production.  They  set  deadlines  for  the  replacement  or 
modernisation  of  obsolete  products  and  define  the  parameters  of  new  or 
improved  articles  meeting  the  highest  world  standards.  Agreement  has 
been  reached  on  which  machinery  and  equipment  will  undergo  technolo¬ 
gical  and  economic  improvement  while  the  relevant  agreemerits  are  in 
force. 
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In  the  context  of  comprehensive  inteiisific.ition  of  social  production, 
an  important  line  of  improvement  is  also  the  technological  reiicwal  of  the 
means  of  production  with  a  view  to  saving  resources.  The  agreed  econo¬ 
mic  development  strategy  of  the  fraternal  countries  calls  for  a  hO  to  100 
per  cent  reduction  of  material  and  power  intensity  by  the  year  2000.  In  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  economy,  it  is  planned  to  meet  over  75  per  cent  of  fuel, 
power,  raw  materials  and  other  requirements  by  conserving  on  resources. 

The  problem  of  cooperation  in  the  development  and  application  of  pro¬ 
gressive  resource-saving  technologies  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  plans  for  the  .current  five  years.  In  particular,  the  member 
countries  decided  to  use  economical  electric  locomotives  with  a  low  rate 
of  power  consumption,  to  make  diesel  locomotives,  trucks  and  buses  dri¬ 
ven  by  liquefied  gas  and  build  steam  and  gas  installations  making  it 
possible  to  save  fuel  during  transportation  (the  energy  of  1,000  million 
cubic  metres  of  natural  gas  equals  that  of  700,000  to  800,000  tons  of  gaso¬ 
line,  which  takes  from  four  to  five  million  tons  of  oil  to  produce).  • 

Close  attention  was  paid  in  coordinating  plans  to  the  strategic  task  of 
supplying  the  economy  of  the  community  with  fuel  and  raw  materials. 
Reciprocal  deliveries  of  power  resources  and  raw  materials  are  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  besides  the  use  of  the  CMEA  countries’  own  resources  for 
the  solution. of  the  problem  of  fuel,  power  and  raw  materials.  The  coordi¬ 
nation  of  plans  'made  it  possible  to  create  the  essential  conditions  for 
mcetii'ig  the  fuel,  power  and  raw  materials  requirements  of  the  fraternal 
states. 

In  most,  countries  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  saving  power  and  cfTcct- 
ing  progressive  changes  in  the  pattern  of  power  consumption  will  help 
reduce  fuel  aiid  power  consumption  in  the  1986:1990  period  compared 
with  the  previpus  five  years.  The  40th  CMEA  Session  approved  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  cooperation  in  economical  and  rational  utilisation  of  materi¬ 
al  resources  tllroiigh  the  year  2000.  The  programme  is  aimed  at  using 
important  fuel,  power  and  raw  materials  reso.urces  more  effectively  by  ex¬ 
tending  integratioual  cooperation  in  this  field.  Its  fulfilment  will  make 
possible  a  large  saving  in  material  re.sources  and  will  lower  the  power 
and  material  intensity  of  national  incomes  of  the  socialist  community 
countries.  '  ■  ,  ' 

Further  progressive  changes  are  to  be  effected  in  electricity  production. 
The  number  of  alomic  power  stations  will  increase.  Water  and  alternative 
power  resources  arc  to  be  utilised  to  a  greater  measure.  With  the  joint 
construction  of  the  Khuiclnitsky  and  South  Ukrainian  atomic  power  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  1990  as  well  as  of  the  750  kV  Khmelnitsky 
atomic  power  station  (USSR) — Rzeszow  (Poland)  power  line  and  the 
750  ky  South  Ukrainian  atomic  power  station  (USSR)- -Isaccca  (Roma¬ 
nia) — Dobrudza  (Bulgaria)  line  this  country  will  begin  to  supply  Euro¬ 
pean  members  of. |hc  CMFA  with  about  65  per  cent  more  electric  power. 

To  increase  natural  gas  deliveries  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  European 
member  countries  of. the  CMEA,  the  states  concerned  are  organising  co¬ 
operation  in  the ‘,dcvcloj)uicnt  of  the  Yaihburg  gas  deposits  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  gas  line  over  4,600.  kilometres  long  from  Yatnburg  to  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  the  GDR  and  Hungary  have  already  signed  relevant  bilateral 
agreements.  When  the  line  is  completed,  gas  deliveries  to  European 
CMEA  countries  .can  be  increa.scd  by  close  to  35  per  cent.  ■  . 

In  coordinating  plans  for  the  1986-1990  period  Czechoslovakia,  the 
.GDR,  Hungary,  Romania  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  multilateral  ag¬ 
reement  on  cooperation  in  building  the  Krivoy  Rog  oxidised  ore  concen¬ 
trating  complex. -.The  complex  will  mine  and  concentrate  about  30  million 
tons  of  oxidised  ferruginous  quartzites  and  produce  an  annual  12.8  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  iron,  ore  pellets  from  them.  By  way  of  contributing  their 
share,  the  Soviet  Union’s  CMEA  partners  will  fully  build  installations, 
deliver  the  requisite  machinery  and  other  materials. 
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With  a  view  to  creating  favourable  economic  conditions  guaranteeing 
mutually  beneficial  cooperation  and  in  line  with  a  decision  Adopted  by  the 
Moscow  Economic  Summit,  CMEA  countries  will,  in  exchange  for  raw 
materials  and  power  resources,  export  to  the  Soviet  Union  food  pro: 
ducts,  industrial  consumer  goods,  structural  materials,  niachincry  and 
other  equipment  meeting  world  technological  standards.  Accordingly,  Eu¬ 
ropean  CMEA,  countries  will  develop  appropriate  industries  arid  make  the 
necessary  investments. 

Plan  coordination  for  the  current  five-year  period  i§  characterised 
primarily  by  a  more  pronounced  social  trend:  Among  otlier  things,  the 
fraternal  countries  are  to  cooperate  more  closely  in  producing  items  of 
the  agroindustrial  complex,  improving  the  ra‘w  material  supply  of  in¬ 
dustries  producing  consumer  goods  and  fqodstulTs,  and  developing  the 
■light  industry  as  well  as  the  printing  and  tinibcr  industries..  There  will 
be,  niqre^  extensive '■:? cooperation  ,  in  the  .retqoi|ng  and  reconstruction  of 
factories  producing  consumer  goods;  the  list  of.  products  exchanged 
through  interstate  and  border  trade  and  throu'gh  consumersV  cooperatives 
will  increase.  In  various  sectors  of  the  agroindustrial  complex  there  is  to 
be  multilateral  cooperation  in  conformity  with  comprehensive  cooperation 
rheasures  intended  to  improve  the  food  supply  of  tiic  CMEA  countries. 

In  coordinating  plans  for  the  1986-1990  period,  much  attention  was 
also  given  to  the  need  to  accelerate  and  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  econo¬ 
mies  of!  Vietnam,,  Cuba  and  Mongolia  with  due  regard  to  the  socialist  in¬ 
dustrialisation  tasks  facing  them,  and  to  steps  to  draw  them  into  the  in¬ 
ternational  socialist  division  of  labour  on  a  larger  scale.  These  countries 
are  therefore  to  develop  export  industries  geared  to  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  other  members  of  tlie  socialist  conummily. 

The  Comprehensive  Programme  for  Scientific  and  Technological  Pro¬ 
gress  offers  appreciable  opportunities  for  the  economic  advancement  of 
Vietnam,  Cuba  and  Mongolia.  To- encourage  these  coimlries’  participation 
in  fulfilling  the  Programme,  they  will  be  granted  easy  terms  ensurihg  the 
early  application  of  scientific  and  technological  .  achicveihenls  in  pro¬ 
duction. 


The  Communist'  and  Workers’  Parlies  of  the  CMEA  countries  are  con¬ 
stantly  searching  for  new  forins  of  promoting  iiilegralibiial  cooperation 
leading  to  closer  cooperation  in  science  and  production  and  hence  to  more 
rapid  scientific  and  technologicar  progress.  They  do  much  to  extend  direct 
tics  between;  enterprises,  combines  and  economic  organisations  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  states.  At  present  they  are  engaged  in  creating  proper  conditions  in 
the  sphere  of  planning,  organisation,  currency,  finance  and  law,  for  co¬ 
operation  in  science  and  production  on  the  basis  of  direct  ties.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  adopted  decisions  "On  Measures  to  IiOprove  Management  of 
Foreign  Economic  Ties”  and  “On  Measures  to  Perfect  Management  of 
Economic,  Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation  with  Socialist  Coun¬ 
tries"  which,  envisage  some  major  moves  in  this  area.  They  attach  great 
importance  to  setting  up  joint  combines,  designers’  offices  and  laborato¬ 
ries.  Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  established  Robot,  an 
international  scientific  ahd  technological  combine.  Also,  two  Sovict-Bul- 
garian  scientific-production'  combines  were  put  into  operation  in  the  ma¬ 
chine-tool  industry.  A  multilateral  agreement,  was  signed  on  establishing 
Interrobot,  an  international- scientific-production  combine.  Of  course,  these 
are  only  offshoots  of  new  forms  of  integration  but  the  future  belongs  to 
them,  as  the  27tli  CPSU  Congress  pointed  out; 

What  is  particularly  urgent  in  this  cqntext  is  tlie  need  to  evolve  appro¬ 
priate  forms  of  guaranteeing  on  a  planned  basis  the  implementation  of 
the  'Comprelicnsivc  Programme  for  Scientific  and  Technological  Progress 
and  to  make  plan  coordination  an  effective  iiistnimeiit  of  agreeing  on  eco,- 
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iioiiiic,  scientific '  and  tcclinological  policies.  This  task  sliotild  be  accom¬ 
plished  bj'.  combining macroeconomic  melhods  of,  cooperation  with  melhods 
of  planned  cooperation  between  direct  participants  in  the  production  |)ro- 
ccss,  that  is,  combines,  enterprises  and  other  entities.  Involvement  of  the 
main  economic  echelons  in  the  coordination  and  adoption  of  decisions 
on  the  organisation  of  integratioiial  cooperation  offers  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  substantially  improving  cooperation.  • 

To  promote  cooperation  at  medium  level  and  microlevel,  it  is  essential 
to  specify  the  areas  of  plan,  coordination  and  focus  the  attention  of  centr- 
a'l  planning  bodies  on  solving  strategic  problems  of  cooperation,  agreeing 
on  common  economic,  development  concepts  and  specifying  ways  and 
meaits  of  implementing  the  economic,  scientific  and  technological  policy. 
The  next  stage  of  coordination,  a  more  concrete  one,  should  cover  pro- 
.b'lcms  of  agreeing  oh  a  planned  basis  on  the  development  of  individua'I 
Industries  and  subindustries  with  due  regard  for  llie  results  of  macrocco- 
noniic  coordinatioh.  These  problems  include  primarily  specialisation  and 
cooperation  in  science  and  production  and  the  drawing  up  of  cooperation 
programmes  aimed  at  advancing  production  by  modernising  and  recon¬ 
structing  it,  as  well  as  the  procedure  and  terms  of  delivering  output.  It 
is  on  this  levcil  that  direct  ties  between  (he  CMEA  countries’  economic 
organisations  'have  been  developing. , 

A  practice  that  has  gained  ground  within  the  CMEA  is  tlie  drafting 
of  long-term  agreements  on  cooperation  in  developing  various  industries 
and  production  sectors  in  which  the  latest  scientific  and  technological 
achievemehts  arc  used  most  cITcctivcly,  Such  agreemcids  could  be  the  ba¬ 
sis  for  planned  cooperation  between  the  national  and  international  com¬ 
bines,  complexes,  enterprises,  re.search  centres  and  other  entities  concer¬ 
ned,  Thereby  they  could  operate  as  subjects  of  coordination  of  national 
economic  plans  at  microlcyel.  Such  coordination,  would  form  the  pivot  of 
ensuring  direct  links  between  the  main  economic  echelons  of  CMEA 
countries  according  to  plan,  Fbr'the  time  being,  the  processes  of  coordina¬ 
ting  plans  and  developing  direct  links  still  take  place  largely  in  isolation 
from  one  another.  The  dilTerence  in  their  levels  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  •  . 

.  At  present  CMEA  agencies  are  working  to  improve  the  cooperation 
mechanism  at  microlevel  and  to  form  elements  of  cooperation  conducive 
to  further  scientific  and  technological  integration.  .The  CMEA  Committee 
oU  Cooperation  in  Planning  is  vvorking  at  comprehensive  propos¬ 
als  of  a  practical  nature  to  create  plan,  organisational,  monetary,  financi¬ 
al  and  legal  incentives  for  the  expansion, of  cooperation  in  production, 
science  and  technology  and  for  direct  links  within  the  CMEA.  The  pro¬ 
posals -include  the. assignment  of  one  of  the  partner  organisations  to  work 
on  preparing  variants  of -cooperation  and  drafting  appropriate  agree¬ 
ments,  contracts  and  treaties.  This  idea  was  carried  forward  in  the  joint¬ 
ly  advanced  conc.e|)t  of  a  head  ctitily  functioning  as  the  central  organising 
and  coordinating  link  of  the  system  of  managing  the  implementation  of 
the  Comprehensive  Programme.  The  119th  Meeting  of  the  CMEA  Execu¬ 
tive  ’Council  approved  proposals  regarding  the  tasks,  powers  and  duties 
of  the  head  organisation  coordinating  >vork  on  the  problems  set  by  the 
Coinprehensive  Programme  for  Scientific  and  Technological  Progress  up 
to  the  Year  2000., 

The  head  organisation  is  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Programme  provisions  within  the  time  limits  set,  for  the  achievement  of 
the  scientific  and  technological  results  needed  and  fetr  their  application  in 
production.  It  is  also  empowered  to  establish  direct  relations  with  the 
executors  of  specific  work  according  to  this  or  that  theme  or  assignment 
and  also  has  a  right  to  sign  treaties  or  contracts.  Dynamically  developing 
integrational  processes  at  microlcvel  require  prompt  decisions  on  the  loca¬ 
tion,  role  and  functions  of  head  organisations  and  cooperating  coexecutors 
in  the  course  of  coordinating  plans,  on  relations  between  them  and  CMEA 
agencies  and  the  national  planning  bodies  of  individual  countries  in  the 
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course,  of  drafting  international  treaties  to  iniplcnient  the  Comprehensive 
Programme  and  reflect  in  protocols  of  the  results  of  plan  coordination  and 
in  foreign  trade  agreements  the  accords  that  have  been,  reached. 

To  further  the  integrational  cooperation  of  scientific-production  combi¬ 
nes,  enterprises  and  other  economic  entities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  planned  organisation  of  cooperation  and  of  its  long-term 
strategic  orientatioh  be  reinforced.  This  is  an  objective  need  also  because 
the  solution  of  problems  of  coordinated  restructuring  and  technological 
reconstruction  of  the  CMEA  countries’  economics  with  a 'view  to  inten¬ 
sifying  them  goes  beyond  the. five-year  period.  The, corresponding  compo- 
rient's  have, developed  to  a  degree  in  practiefe;  which  has  found  expression 
in,"  among  other  things,  the  prolongation  of  the  time  limits  of  some  in¬ 
tegrational  measures  included  in  the  plan  coordination  programme  for 
the  current  five-year  period.  ‘  '  •  '  '  •  ■ 

i  However,  long-term  coordination  of  plans  and  programmes  is  still 
limited  in  scale.  A  pressing  problem  today  is  to  wOrk  out  methodological 
principles  and  methodics  for  the  solution  of  problems  of  planned  organi¬ 
sation  of  long-term  integrational  cooperation,  in  particular,  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  circumstance  that  there  arc  considerable  distinctions  bet¬ 
ween  coordination  for  a  five-year  period  and  coordination  Tor  the  longer 
terrii.  Besides,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  distinction  in  the  various 
countries’  approaches  to  long-term  management  and  planning. 

Attention  in  studying  the  problcnis  of  lOng-terni  planned  coordinat’iOn 
should  be  given  above  all  to  coordinating  the  long-term  development  of 
economic  sectors  which  determine  scientific  and  technological  progress. 
The  experience  gained  by  several  countries  suggests  that  long-term  coor¬ 
dination  should  consist  chiefly  in  agreeing  on  long-range  national  pro- 
grarinnes  for  cooperation  and  in  drawing  up  relevant  international  pro- 
grarhmes  on  their  basis.  A  detailed  elaboratioii  of  long-term  accords  with 
due  regard  to  intersectoral,  intrasectoral  and  other  aspects  would  be  the 
object  of  national  economic,  plan  coordination  for  a  five-year  period.  Long¬ 
term  coordination  makes  it  possible  to  shape  and  implement  a  coordina-, 
ted  structural  policy.  Emphasis  on  the  long-term  approach  creates  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  ending  the  existing  differentiation  of  cooperation  in  science, 
technology,  investment  and  production.  A  problem  closely  connected  with, 
this  is  that  of  extending  the  temporal  framework  of  agreements  on  in¬ 
ternational  specialisation  and  cooperation  in  production,  the  drafting  of 
relevant  treaties  covering  a  period  of  10  to  15  years,  which  would  help 
make  cooperation  more  lasting  and  reliable.  This  approach  is  particularly 
relevant  in  light  oL  the  targets  set  by  the  Comprehensive  Programme, 
which  has  longTcrm,  strategic  significance. 

Carrying  collective  prognostication  and  analysis  deeper  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  requisite  for  putting  cooperation  between  the  CMEA  countries  in 
planning  on  a  conceptual  basis.  In  coordinating national  economic  plans, 
about  40  joint  forecasts  were  compiled  on  the  development  prospects  of 
diverse  spheres  of  the  economy  of  the  socialist  cominunity.  Altogether  the 
past  10  to  15  years  have  secli  CMEA  agencies  prepare  several  hundred 
long-range  estimates  of  this  kind  containing  varied  information  on  eco- 
noinic,  scientific  and  technological  trends  in  fraternal  countries.  Analyti¬ 
cal  research  intp  the  long-range  character  of  the  trends  and  patterns  of 
importaht  general  economic  indicators  of  development  of  the'  CMEA 
countries  is  going  on  continuously;  a  good  deal  of  forecasting  has  been 
done  at  the  sectoral  level.  Work  cii  substantiating  collective  prognostica¬ 
tion  and  analysis  theoretically  and  methodically  has  made  some  headway. 

To  strengthen  the  strategic  trend  of  integrational  cooperation,  it  is 
essential  to  impart  an  appropriate  pricntalion  to  collective  long-range 
analyses,  primarily  of  the  problems  of  accelerating  socio-economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  step  with  scientific  and  technological  progress,  intensifying  pro¬ 
duction  and  fostering  cooperation  between  fraternal  countries.  Macrpeco- 
nomic  projects  arc  particularly  important  in  thiS  respect.  Their  results 
coiild  serve  as  initial  guidelines  for  determining  the  extent  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  various  economic  fields  and  areas  of  cooperation.  However,  these 
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projects  are  far  from  being  used  to  the  full  as  yet,  with  the  result  that 
sectoral  forecasts  fail  to  take  in  adequate  measure  a  general  economic 
approach  to  estimating  development  prospects. 

As  far  as  collective  prognostication  and  analysis  are  concerned,  there 
is  a  dividing  line  between  projects  relating  to  science  and  technology  and 
prospects  involving  production  and  the  economy  at  large.  The  former  are 
geared  chiefly  to  the,  technological  aspects  of.  the  matter  and  give  little 
attention  to  economic  problems  of  scientific  and  technological  progress. 
The  latter  are  more  comprehensive  as  ,we  see  it;  they  combine  analysis 
of  economic,  scientific  and  technological  trends  in  production  with  analy¬ 
sis  of  cooperation.  At  the  same  lime,  these  forecasts  take  a  very  narrow 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  technical  reequipment  of  the  economy  on 
the  basis  of  scientific  ancT  technological  progress.  They  do  not  spell  out  in 
sufficient  measure  the  problem  of  the  quantities  bf  resources  needed'  for 
the  realisation  of  the  development  variants  under  examination  or  of  ways 
'of  using  them  judiciously,  in  particular  on  collective  lines.  In  recent  years 
greater  attention  has  been  devoted  to  these  aspects  of  collective  long-ran¬ 
ge  projects.  The  search  for  ways  of  conserving  important  raw  rnat^crial, 
fuel  and  power  resources  now  holds  an  important  place  in  a  number  of 
sectoral  forecasts,  it  is  essential  to  finalise  and  carry  forward  this  posi¬ 
tive  trciid  in  collective  prognostication  and  analysis.  , 

In  the  course  of  coordinating  plans,  a  change  for  the  better  look  place 
in  the  content  of  collective  projects  of  this  kind.  These  came  to  be  geared 
to  analysing  priority  lines  of  cooperation.  Their  quality  improved  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  studying  the  problem  of  making  economic^  scientific  and  technolo¬ 
gical  development  more  effective,  primarily  in\.the  sense  of  National  and 
thrifty  utilisation  of  diverse  resources.  The  practice  of  drawing  up  lists 
of  important  forecasts  to  be  discussed  at  the  level  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
.CMEA  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Planning-ra  practice  evolved  in  re¬ 
cent  years-  -has  produced  some  positive  results.  To  promote  this  approach 
to  making  of  forecasts,  it  is  necessary  to  work  out  a  definite  set  of  fo¬ 
recasts  and  analyses  closely  interconnected  both  in  content  and  in 
methods  and  time  limits.  The  chief  task,  however,  is  to  gear  the.se  collec¬ 
tive  projects  to  the  priority  directions  of  integralional  cooperation  and  to 
the  problem  of  ensuring  their  realisation  according  to  plan. 

9 

The  experience  gained  in  coordinating  five-year  economic  plans  has. con¬ 
firmed  the  enormous  advantages  of  planned  organisation  of  the  economy 
and  cooperation  between  fraternal  socialist  countries.  In  tins  -way.  “sociaU. 
ism  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  resolve  social  problems  on  a  funda¬ 
mentally  dilTercnt  basis  than  previously,  namely  a  collectivist  one,’’  to 
quote  the  27th  CPSU  C.ongre.ss. 

Implementation  of  the  integrational  measures  planned  by  the  fraternal 
countries  will  enable  them  to  use  their  scientific  and  production  potential 
more  judiciously  and  effectively  as  a  means  of  accelerating  the  pace  of 
socio-economic  development  and  raising  the  people’s  living  standards. 
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SOCIALIST  COMMUNITY  AND  Cm  AFFAIRS 


USE  OF  CEMA  EXPERIENCE  IN  SERVICE  SECTOR  EXAMINED 

•i 

Moscow  NEW  TIMES  in  English  No  7,  23  Feb  87  pp  20 *.22 
[Article  by  Nikita  Zhovkver] 

[Text] 


The  Potter  •  ' 

If  was  like  magic.  Three  limes  In  the 
space  of  (half  an  hour  I  walchcd  a  pol¬ 
ler  turn  a  lump  of  clay  info  an  elaborate 
vase.  Three  limes  I  Iried  lo  delect  the 
moment  when  the  shapeless  mass  began 
to  acquire  an  elegant  form.  I  failed, 
although  I  did  not  once  fake  my  eyes 
off  the  spell-binding  sight. 

"Tell  me,  Reinhard,  do  you  know 
what  you'll  get  In  advance  or  do  you 
just  trust  your  instinctf" 

"Of  course,  I  know  in  advance.  At 
first  I  pul  the  clay  through  my  head. 
This  is  the  only  way  if  you  want  to 
make  something  better  than  a  chamber 
pot.  If  your  lingers  go  wrong,  you'd 
do  well  to  start  all. over  again." 

■  Later  that  night.  In  a  student  club, 
amid  the  din  and  blare  of  rock  music, 
Reinhard  told  me  about  his  life,  and  it 
struck  me  that  what  ho  had  said  about 
pottery  applied  to_  much  else  as  well. 

Reinhard  Keitel  Is  36.  He  is  a  self- 
employed  craftsman,  a  "private  opera¬ 
tor"  as  we  would  say  in  Russia.  But, 
unlike  In  Russian,  the  corresponding 
German  word  does  not  sound  pejora¬ 
tive.  On  the  conlrarjr,  self-employed 
craftsmen  are  respected  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  In  the  G.D.R.  The  word  Is  never 
associated  with  "money  grubbing"'  or 
"profiteering."  •  ' 

True,  a  self-employed  ,  baker,  tailor, 
shoemaker,  watchmaker  or  car  mechanic 
earn  (marginally)  more  than  their  coun¬ 
terparts  In  government  employment,  but 


It  W*ould  never  occur  to  anyone  to 
d'SScribo  the  difference  as  "unearned" 
Income.  Consider  the  fads.  The  self- 
employed  baker  gels  up  at  four  in  the 
morning  so  that  his  neighbour  can  eat 
a  Iresh  roll  for  breakfast  before  going 
to  a  government-owned  bakery  to  make 
bread  ,  lor  the  people.  And  what's 
wrong  with  a  stonemason  earning  good 
money  by  building  a  house  In  the  coun¬ 
try  lor  a  university  professor  on  his 
days  off!  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  emerged 
from  my  numerous  meetings  and  talks 
In  the  G.D.R.  with  the  impression  that 
people  engage  in  private  crafts  not  so 
much  lor  material  benefit,  lo  make  more 
money,  as  provide  an  outlet  lor  their 
.  creativity,  and  to  honour  tradition.  Rein¬ 
hard  Keitel  is  a  case  iti  point,  although 
his  story  is  somewhat  unusual. 

After  secondary  school,  Reinhard  ac¬ 
quired  a  university  degree  and  worked 
as  a  civil  engineer  in  Weimar  until 
1980.  He  was  doing  quite  well.  His 
salary  was  rising  (1,500  marks  a  monll\) 
and  his  chances  of  promotion  were, 
good. 

"Eventually,  I  might  have  become 
chief  engineer  at  my  building  trust," 
says  Reinhard. 

"Didn't  you  like  the  prospect?" 

■.’-i"l  liked  it,  but  my  heart  was  not  in 
the  job  I  was  doing." 

At  30  Reinhard  decided  lo  make  a 
clean  break.  It  look  courage.  A  career 
Is  not  a  piece  of  clay  which  you  can 
fashion  and  refashion  endlessly.  Rein¬ 
hard  decided  to  lake  the  risk.  In  1980 
he  gave  up  his  job  with  the  intention 
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of  becoming  a  polled.  If  was  easier  said 
fhan  dond.  .He  had^  fo.  .go.  fhrougli  a 
number  of  formalities  before  obtaining 
a  licence  fo  practise  a  private  craft.  He 
had  no  qualifications.  The  government 
bodies  had  a  point:  alter  all,  the  re¬ 
public  had  paid  for  his  training  as  an 
engineer. 

Reinhard  spent  two  years  as  an  ap- 
(Srentice  to  a  potter  and  a  year  attend¬ 
ing  a  special  course.  He  passed  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  tests.  In 
1983  he  was  allowed  to  opehTiis  own 
shop  provided  he  passed  a  craftsman’s 
tost  (according  to  the  laws  of  the 
G.D.R.,  only  a  certified  craftsman  can 
extend  his  business  by  hiring  appi  en¬ 
tices  and  pupils).  That  meant  more 
studying.  He  had  to  go  through  two 
stages  at  the  district  arts-and-crafis 
academy.  Stage  A  Included  managerial 
sciences  and  stage  B  practical  training. 
Ho  had  to  pay  for  tuition  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  600  marks  (or  the  first  and 
1,500  marks  (or  the  second  stage.  Not 
everyone  made  it.  Many  failed  the  In¬ 
termediate  exams.  The  elegant  coffee 
set  Keitel  presented  before  the  exani- 
Itilng  board  was  highly  praised. 

"What  did  you  live  on  all  this  timef 
Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  pay 
for  yoiir  training  and  buy  premises?" 

"It  certainly  cost  quite  a  lot.  The 
premises— an  old  cowshed  and  a  pigsty 
three  kilometres  from  Weimar  which  I 
converted  into  a  shop — cost  me  15,000 
marks.  It  was  an  uphill  struggle,  but  I 
had  saved  a  bit  when  I  .was  working 
as  an  engineer." 

Guessing  that  I  was  doing  some 
mental  arithmetic,  he  explained. 

"Every  citizen  in  the  G.D.R.  can  do 
work  on  the  side  in  his  spare  time.  If 
the  Income  from  this  activity  is  under 
3,000  marks  a  year,  you  need  the  per¬ 
mission  neither  of  the  local  authorities 
nor  of  the  enterprise  that  employs  you. 
This  Income  is  not  taxed.  In  my  even¬ 
ings  and  days  off  I  did  some  building 
designs  on  a  private  basis." 

"How  is  it  possible  to  check  that  you 
earn  less  or  more  than  throe  thousand?" 

"1  fill  in  a  fax  form  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  As  for  chocking,  |  don't  see  why 
anyone  should  want  to.  We  are  not  Just 
citizens  of  our  republic.  We  are  the 
republic  and  we  trust  each  other.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions.  But  you 
can  always  toll  who  lives  beyond  his 
rncans.  Though  there  are  people  who 
hoard,"  '  ' 


,  If  was  getting  dark  In  Weimar.  Rein- 
hard  was  pushitrg  his  little  Trabant  car 
to  the  limit  to  get  me  to  the  shop  be¬ 
fore  dark  and  show  me  his  front  garden, 
a  Japanesc-style  hill,  a  courtyard  pav¬ 
ed  with  tiles  and  a  fish  pond  in  fhe 
process  of  construction. 

"It's  very  bcautiftti  here  In  summer. 
You  can  breathe  and  think.  I  love  na¬ 
ture  and  wildlife.  Nature  and  my  craft 
of  pottery  have  something  in  common." 

The  evening  chill  forced  us  indoors. 
The  shop  consisted  of  two  small  rooms 
containing  two  potter's  wheels,  a  fur¬ 
nace  and  buckets  of  clay.  On  fhe 
shelves  were  finished  and  half-finished 
vases,  teapots.  Jars  and  figurines. 

Reinhard  has  two  apprentices:  a  17- 
year-old  girl  who  has  Just  finished  sec¬ 
ondary  school  and  a  25-year-old  man. 
After  completing  their  apprenticeship 
they  can  go  on  working  (or  him  if  they 
wish.  The  girt  gets  a  government  grant 
and  the  apprentice,  who  has  another 
profession  besides,  is  paid  by  Reinhard 
400  marks  a  month,  according  to  the  law, 
plus  200  marks  (no  more)  for  work 
done.  After  finishing  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  they  will  make  800  marks.  This 
sum  is  deducted  from  the  shop's  turn¬ 
over  and  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

"How  much  do  you  make  after  tax?" 

'‘At  first  I  made  about  seven  hundred 
a  month.  Now  that  I  have  pupils,  it's 
about  a  thousand. 

"But  that's  about  30  per  cent  less  than 
.in  your  former  Job. 

"Money  is  not  the  main  thing  for  me. 

It  may  sound  pompous,  but  to  me  pot¬ 
tery  is  an  art,  a  means  of  self-expres¬ 
sion." 

Reinhard  has  no  problems  selling 
his  wares.  A  lot  of  people  v/ant  to  buy 
them.  His  products  are  in  demand  in 
arts-and-crafts  shops  which  oflen  buy 
up  wholesale  (at  a  30  per  cent  dis¬ 
count)  everything  he  has  in  his  shop. 
There  er6  also  buyers  from  the  F.R.G;, 
where  such  items  are  far  more  expen¬ 
sive. 

"Well,  now  I'll  show  how  to  do  it," 
Reinhard  kneaded  fhe  lump  of  clay, 
divided  It  into  throe  parts  and  sat  down 
at  fhe  wheel.  "To  begin  with,  the  main 
thing  is  to  get  it  right  in  the  centre," 
he  added. 

He  switched  on  the  motor  and  we 
saw  Ihe  clay  mass  whirl,  gradually 
Iransforming  into  a  handsome  vase  be¬ 
tween  the  potter's  fingers. 


Services:  Private 
and  Cxovernment 

Is  there  a  connection  between  a 
broken  tape  recorder  and  a  critical  at¬ 
titude  to  the  socialist  system?  A  very 
close  connection,  thinks  Harold  .Blume, 
head  of  a  department  with  the  G.D.R. 
ministry  lor  local  industry,  a  part  of 
whoso  duties  includes  the  development 
of  the  services  sphere. 

"If  a  young  lad  has  to  wait  a  long 
time  to  have  his  favourite  toy  repaired, 
he  lends  to  infect  the  whole  social  en¬ 
vironment  with  his  irritation  with  the 
services  sphere,"  says  Blume.  "And  of 
course  labour  productivity  and  attitude 
fo  work  depend  on  the  services.  There 
are  hard  statistics  to  prove  that." 

That’  is  why  the  Socialist  Unity  Party 
of  Germany  regards  Ihe  development 
of  public  services  as  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  priority  tasks,  socially  as  well  as 
politically.  The  11th  Congress  of  Ihe 
Party  last  spring  decided  to  expand  Ihe 
service  cnierprises  and  encourage  the 
activity  of  cooperatives  and  private 
businesses.  In  fhe  current  five  years 
their  volume  will  increase  by  28  per 
cent.  II  is  a  measure  of  the  role  of  co¬ 
operative  and  self-employed  craftsmen 
that  they  now  account  (or  two  thirds  of 
all  repair  and  other  services  rendered 
to  Ihe  population.  There  are  over 
410,000  crefismen  working  at  82,000  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises  and  more  than  2,700 
craft  cooperatives  similar  to  the  now 
forgotten  Russian  artels: 

My  conversation  with  Harold  Blume 
focussed  on  these  two  forms  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  coexist  with  public  properly 
in  the  G.D.R.'s  economy. 

"We  have  had  private  crnllsmetr 
since  1945,"  says  Blume.  "We  proceed¬ 
ed  from  Lenin's  Idea  of  the  need  (or 
socialism  to  coexist  wilh  the  small  pri¬ 
vate  businessman,  and  followed  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Soviet  rnllilary 
administration.  We  did  not  Just  tolerale 
private  crafts,  we  encouraged  (hem, 
especially  In  those  spheres  where  they 
benefited  the  whole  economy.  Take 
bakers,  for  example.  You  can't  have  a 
bakery  In  every  little  village.  Even  If 
it  could  be  done,  it  would  be  uneco¬ 
nomical.  Private  bakers  save  the  gov¬ 
ernment  money  and  transportation  costs. 
And,  let’s  face  it,  the  private  baker 
makesi  better  bread.  If  only  because 
it  Is  always  fresh  as  it  doesn't  have  to 
be  brought  from  any  distance.  Or  fake 
the  private  shoemaker.  He  will  hot  only 
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satisfy  your  order  quickly  and  el* 
(icienfly,  buf  will  give  you  a  lol  of  use¬ 
ful  tips,  and  you  can  discuss  the 
weafher  wifh  him  like  with  a  good 
friend.  The  private  craftsman  has  no 
gross  production  targets,  the  plan  that 
separates  the  worker  from  the  custom¬ 
er." 

Today,  Harold  Blume,  like  other  min¬ 
istry  olticials  in  the  G.D.R.,  docs  not 
question  the  economic  significance  ot 
the  self-employed  craftsman.  Yet  there 
was  a  time  when  the  phenomenon  was 
frowned  upon  and  the  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  craftsmen  was  shrinking.  The  Idea 
was  that  government  enterprises  could 
take  care  of  all  the  dally  needs  of  the 
people  and  put  the  private  craftsman  out 
of  business.  By  the  mid-1970s  it  was 
clear  that  the  public  sector  could  not 
handle  the  job,  not  yet.  From  February 
12,  1976,  the  G.D.R.  government  adopt¬ 
ed  a  series  of  decisions  to  promote  the 
private  sector  In  order  to  improve 
public  services.  Credits  were  made 
available  arid  tax  regulations  were 
changed.  Those  private  craftsmen  who 
work  alone  or  only  with  their  families 
and  have  no  hired  workers  (the  law 
allows  up  to  ten)  now  pay  a  fixed  lax 
and  keep  all  the  rest.  If  a  craftsman  hires 
workers,  he  pays  a  tax  which  can  be 
as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  the  turnover. 
Taxation  depends  on  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  the  public  Importance  of  the 
particular  craft  and  some  other  factors. 

In  Miiy  1985  a  decree  was  issued  on 
preferential  credit  facilities  for  tlie 
modernization  and  expansion  of  private 
crafts  shops  (along  with  contributions 
from  the  owners). 

The  new  incentives  offered  by  the 
government  gave  a  filip  to  the  private 
sector.  In  1983,  for  the  first  lime  since 
the  1960s,,  the  number  of  new  licences 
Issued  to  private  craft  shops  excee'cled 
the  number,  of  closures.  Today  the  city 
has'  almost  5,000  craftsmen  operating 
their  own  busiriesses  and  employing 
nearly  20,000  workers.  Together  witli 
the  160  crafts  cooperatives,  they  account 
for  70  per  cent  of  the  services  rendered 
to  the  townspeople.  Every  year,  private 
craftsmen  'in  the  G.D.R.  capital  take  on 
more  than  750  apprentices,  and  the 
figure  for  the  whole  country  Is  close  to 
30,000. 

Nearly  hall  of  all  the  private  crafts¬ 
men  in  the  G.D.R.  (42.1  per  cent)  run 
'  their’^businesses  single-handed  or  y/ith 
their  families;  '  19.6  per  cent  have  one 


hired  worker,  18.9  per  cent,  two  or 
three,  15.6  per  cent,  4-8  employees, 
and  3.8  per  cent,  9  or  10. 

"The  latter  category  of  private  crafts¬ 
men,"  says  Harold  Blume,  "naturally 
have  higher  incomes,  but  they  are  also 
more  heavily  taxed.  The  first  two  groups 
enjoy  special  privileges,  assistance 
from  the  slate  and  the  local  authorities. 

■  "Do  private  craftsmen  have  difficulty 
marketing  their  goods?  Who  supplies 
them  with  raw  materials  arid  equipment?" 

"We  have  special  supply  and  sales 
associations  In  various  fields  catering  to 
bakers,  shoemakers,  stonemasons  and 
so  on.  For  a  fee,  these  associations 
supply  the  craftsmen  with  everything 
they  need.  They  buy  raw  materials  and 
equipment  from  the  government  and 
deliver  the  finished  products  to  the 
retailer." 

"How  much  can  a  craftsman  afford 
to  pay  his  workers?" 

"The  wages  In.  the  private  sector  are 
roughly  the  same  as  In  similar  govern¬ 
ment  enterprises.  The  law  and  the  tax 
system  ensure  that." 

"What  about  social  insurance  in  tlio 
private  scclor?" 

"They  are  all  Insured  with  the  G.D.R. 
Insurance  Society,  so.  they  are  guaranlo- 
ed  sick  pay  end  pensions." 

"My  final  question  is,  what  is  tlieir 
socio-political  position  in  a  socialist 
Society?" 

"We  orient  them  towards  the  services 
sphere.  The  self-employed  craftsman 
feels  himself  to  be  part  of  socialist 
society.  The  same  is  true  of  members 
of  the  craft  cooperative  associations 
that  sprang  up  in  the  1950s  as  a  result 
of  the  merger  of  private  craft  shops." 

Harold  Blume  took  me  to  one  such 
cooperative. 


Cooperatives 

The  craft  cooperative  Zenirum  situat¬ 
ed  off  Friedrichstrasse  caters  mainly  for 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  ceniro  of  tov/n. 
It  is  28  years  old  and  lias  340  mem¬ 
bers.  The  cooperative  manufactures 
heaters  lor  export,  ignition  coils  lor 
rnopeds,  electrical  appliances  to  suit 
customers'  requirements  (lilt  signals, 
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aufornaflc  lighf  swUclios),  If  repairs  TV 
sefs,  vacuum  cleaners,  razors,  washing 
machines  and  oilier  household  ap¬ 
pliances.  Its  iurnover  is  jusf  under  19 
million  marks  a  year. 

In  addilion  io  ihe  main  premises  where 
I  spoke  io  Michael  Wegener,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  ihe  board,  ihe  cooperaiive  has 
19  ouileis  in  ihe  cenire  of  Berlin. 

"We  work  closely  wifh  ihe  govern- 
meni  repair  association  which  shares 
pari  of  orders  wifh  us,"  says  Wegener. 
"A  division  of  labour,  so  io  speak. 
We  repair  one  type  of  appliance,  and 
ihe  associalion  another  iype.  To  save 
ihe  cuslomcr's  lime,  ihe  reception  of¬ 
fices  are  ihe  same.  That  is  fo  say,  ihe 
customer  does  not  have  io  iake  a  broken 
coffee  grinder  and  a  fan  io  differeni 
shops.  He  brings  them  io  ihe  same 
place  and  gets  ihom  back  af  ihe  same 
place."  , 

'A  craft  cooperaiive  Is  a  socialist 
enierprise  belonging  io  ihe  collecfive 
category  of  properly,  li  operates  under 
ihe  local  council,  which  sets  the  volume 
of  its  operalions  (but  nof  the  volume 
of  profits)  and  levies  taxes.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  tax,  as  for  self-employed  crafts¬ 
men,  amounting  to  between  10  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  iurnover, 

But,  unlike  the  private  craftsman,  the 
cooperative  has  less  room  for  manoeuvre 
In  distributing  its  inconie.  The  wages 
are  sot  by  the  govcttimcnf  and  are  com¬ 
parable  with  wages  In  government 

enterprises,  In  accordance  wllh  the 
model  statutes,  only  half  the  profits  can 
bo  used  for  the  social  needs  of  the 
collective,  lor  cultural  events  or  paid  in 
bonuses  which  cannot  exceed  tliose  paid 
In  government  enterprises  by  more  than 
30  per  cent.  The  slate  sees  fo  It  that  the 
incomes  of  the  cooperative  workers  are 
not  much  higher  than  those  of  govern¬ 
ment  workers.  The  other  part  of  the 
profits  goes  fo  expand  production, 

"Who  supplies  the  cooperaiive  with 
spares  and  equipment?” 

"The  economic  council  of  Berlin  lakes 


our  orders,"  says  Wegener.  "As  a  rule, 
all  our  requests  are  met.  Recently  wo 
got  a  nevr  computer." 

A  worker  entering  the  cooperative 
pays  entrance  dues  '  In  instalments, 
amounting  to  ,  two  iVionths'  earnings.  If 
he  leaves  the  cooperative,  he  gets  the 
money  back.  Take-home  pay  at  the 
Zentruni  cooperative  is  between  750  and 
950  marks  a  month.  The  cooperative  is 
managed  by  a  board  elected  every  two 
.  years  by  secret  ballot. 

"How  much  time  does  It  take  fo  have 
i.  an  appliance  repaired  at  the  cooperi- 
tlvcT" 

"We  keep  to  the  time  limits  fixed  by 
the  state:  12  days  tor  a  washing 
machine,  10  days  for  a  television  set. 
i.'--.  ;  .  Usually,  we  have  it  ready  earlier.  If 
%  furtlier  repairs  are  needed  through  out 
fault,  wo  do  them  free  of  charge,  with 
the  worker  respotisible  not  gelling  a 
pfennig." 

♦  ♦  * 

There  Is  much  In  the  crafts  sector  and 
the  services  In  the  G.D.R.  that  is  de- 
,, serving  of  praise.  Some  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  accumulated.  At  the 
.same  time,  as  the  people  I  spoke  to 
noted,  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
Improve  the  soryices  sphere  and  make 
It  more  dynamic  end  efficient.  Upon 
my  arrival  In  Berlin  I  unpacked  my 
suitcase  to  discover  a  stain  on  my  jac¬ 
ket.  After  trying  without  success  fo  re¬ 
move  the  spot,  I  took  it  to  the  dry 
cleaner's'  In  the  hotel.  The  attendant 
shook  her  head,  "Sorry,  we  can't  deal 
with  it  for  you  In  the  four  days  before 
you  leave." 

,1  ^had  :no  time  to  fake  the  jacket  to 
a  private  dry  cleaning  shop  In  the 
Centro  of  Berlin.  But  I  have  a  hunch 
that  they  would  have  been  able  to  do 
■  I  It  lor  mo  in  time. 

Welriier-  Berlin- -Moscov/ 
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THIRD  WORLD  ISSUES 


CEMA  COOPERATION. WITH  SOCIALIST-ORIENTED  STATES  DESCRIBED 
Moscow  CMEA.  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  in  English  No  3,  86  pp  111-114 


[Article  by  Alexander  Aleshkin] 

[Text] 

The  planned  economies  of  the 
countries  of  the  socialist  community 
are  a  persuasive  example  of  relatively 
speedy  social  and  economic 
development.  Their  experience 
is  therefore  of  special  importance 
for  developing  countries  that  have 
recently  obtained  their  political 
independence,  which  now  strive  to 
become  economically  Independent 
as  well.  The  backwardness  of 
colonialism  has  to  be  liquidated, 
the  economic  structure  has  to  be 
reconstructed  and  economic  growth 
has  to  be  ensured.  Planning  ahead 
wherever  possible  has  therefore 
become  their  practice. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance  a  system 
of  economic  relations  with  developing 
countries,  embracing  trade,  economic 
and  technological  cooperation,  credit, 
and  training  has  been  established. 
Cooperation  in  planning  has  been  made 
necessary  by  more  extensive  coopera¬ 
tion  and  a  mutual  interest  in  its  fur¬ 
therance.  This  form  of  cooperation  is 
recognized,  as  a  most  important  factor 
of  strengthening  the  economy  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  forces  of  production  of 
developing  couritries. 


Experience  gained  by  the  CMEA 
member  countries  in  the  coordination 
of  their  national  economic  plans  is  of 
special  interest  for  developing  states. 
This  was  pointed  out  at  the  5th  Session 
of  UNCTAD. 

To  quote  the  published  documents: 
“The  tendency  of  deepening  economic 
cooperation  between  developing  coun¬ 
tries  determines  the  interest  expressed 
by  them  in  the  mechanism  of  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  plans  of  the  social¬ 
ist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  within 
the  CMEA.  including  the  coordination 
of  development  plans  in  different  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  economy.  The  experience 
gained  by  the  CMEA  may  be  useful 
to  developing  countries  in  organizing 
economic  integration.” 

The  forms  and  methods  of  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  CMEA  member  countries 
with  developing  states  in  planning  are 
jointly  attended  to  and  improved  in 
an  ongoing  manner.  A  certain  con¬ 
tractual  legal  basis  has  already  been 
established,  containing  detailed  provis¬ 
ions  covering  content,  forms  and  prior¬ 
ities.  Planners  from  the  CMEA  member 
countries  render  assistance,  both  on  a 
bilateral  basis  and  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  United  Nations,  to  a 
number  of  developing  states  in  drafting 


their  plans  for  social  and  economic- 
development. 

In  the  course  of  years  of  cooperation 
the  countries  accumulated  a  certain 
modicum  of  experience  in  this  field, 
in  particular,  in  annual  and  medium- 
term  planning.  This  cooperation  takes 
place  on  mutually  acceptable  terms,  in 
different  forms; 

—  rendering  of  assistance  to  develop¬ 
ing  states,  on  the  basis  of  their  requests, 
concerning  the  main  trends,  plans  and 
programmes  of  social  and  economic 
development  by  supplying  advisers  to 
the  planning  and  other  government 
authorities: 

— -  exchange  of  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  in  planning,  within  bilateral  com¬ 
missions,  sub-commissions  and  working 
groups  established  on  the  basis  of 
agreements; 

—  organization  of  the  education  of 
foreign  specialists  in  courses  by  the 
central  planning  authorities  and  rele¬ 
vant  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  CMEA  member  countries. 


Rendering  of  assistance 

The  CMEA  member  countries,  when 
rendering  assistance  to  developing 
countries  in  planning  consider  that  the 
development  of  particular  sectors  of 
the  economy  requires  a  comprehensive 
approach. 

The  economic  needs  of  states,  the 
siting  of  new  production  capacities, 
supply  with  fuel,  raw  materials,  electric- 
power,  transport  and  the  sequence  of 
the  establishment  of  new  enterprises 
etc.  are  determined  on  that  basis. 

Economists  of  the  socialist  commu¬ 
nity  participate  in  the  study  and  im¬ 
provement  of  activities  in  the  developing 
states  and  devote  special  attention  to 
the  analysis  of  the  data  and  develop- 
rnent  of  the  necessary  information 
basis.  In  addition,  lectures  are  prepared 
with  their  assistance,  on  the  evaluation 


of  the  economic  effects  of  basic  project 
envisaged  for  construction  in  the  given 
country. 

in  planning  the  Soviet  Union  acted 
as  a  pioneer  in  passing  on  experience 
to  developing  countries.  Following 
requests  by  a  number  of  governments 
in  Asia  and  Africa  teams  of  Soviet 
advisers  were  sent  to  these  countries  in 
order  to  convey  to  them  the  fruit  of 
experience  accumulated  in  the  Soviet 
Union  concerning  planning  and  scien¬ 
tific  research,  as  well  as  the  drafting 
of  plans  for  social  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  the  middle  50s  Soviet  advisers 
in  India  helped  with  the  Second  Five 
Year  Plan  in  India  for  1955-59.  In 
the  60s-80s  Soviet  advisers  assisted 
in  planning  the  economies  of  Afghan¬ 
istan.  Algeria,  Angola,  Ethiopia.  Gha¬ 
na.  Iraq,  People’s  Republic  of  Korea, 
Uganda  and  other  developing  countries. 
The  First  Five  Year  Plan  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  (1956-1961),  the  First  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan  for  Algeria  (1970-1973)  the 
First  Development  Plan  (1976-1980) 
and  the  Second  (1981-1985)  Five  Year 
Plan  of  the  People’s  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  of  Yemen  were  prepared  in  that 
manner.  Soviet  advisers  rendered  assi¬ 
stance  in  developing  the  main  trends  of 
social  and  economic  development  of 
Angola  (1982-1992).  Mozambique 
(1981-1990).  Iraq  (1975-1995).  Sao 
Tome  and  Principe  (1982-1985),  Ethio¬ 
pia  ( 1981-1992)  and  others. 

Coop)eration  in  sectoral  and  territo¬ 
rial  planning  and  programming  has 
grown  as  well.  Soviet  advisers  and  the 
relevant  national  organizations  devised 
general  development  schemes  for  the 
crude  oil  and  gas  industry  of  Algeria, 
Libya,  and  Syria,  for  the  power  grid 
of  Libya,  for  the  utilization  of  water 
resources  in  the  river  basins  of  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Syria.  Ethiopia,  comprehensive 
development  schemes  for  agriculture 
and  fisheries  and  for  geological  explora¬ 
tion  in  the  People’s  Democratic  Repub- 
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lie  of  Yemen.  The  results  were  taken 
into  consideration  during  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  plans  for  economic  development. 

At  present,  in  the  planning  activity, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  cooperating  with 
25  developing  countries  as  well  as 
numerous  international  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  the  ECE, 
ESCAP.  UNIDO,  UNCTAD,  ECA 
and  others.  Cooperation  has  grown 
more  active  in  Afghanistan,  Algeria. 
Ethiopia.  India,  Nicaragua  and  the 
People’s  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen. 

Other  CMEA  member  countries  also 
render  assistance  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  bn  a  bilateral  basis,  e.g. 

Bulgaria  cooperates  with  Afghanistan, 
Algeria,  Angola,  the  People’s  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Libya,  Mozambique,  Nicaragua, 
Nigeria,  Syria,  Tanzania,  the  People’s 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen ; 
Republic  of  Cuba  with  Angola,  the 
People’s  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Cape 
Verde,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Mozambique. 
Nicaragua,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe, 
Tanzania,  Zambia,  Zimbabwe; 
Czechoslovakia  with  Algeria,  Ethiopia. 
India,  Iraq,  Syria,  Turkey; 
the  CDR  with  Angola.  Algeria,  the 
People’s  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
Ethiopia,  India.  Iraq.  Mexico,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  the  People’s  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  of  Yemen; 

Hungary  with  Angola,  Argentina.  Bra¬ 
zil,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Ghana,  India. 
Iran,  Iraq,  Peru,  Tanzania.  Uganda. 
Venezuela; 

Mongolia  anil  with  Kampuchea 

and  Laos  ; 

Poland  with  Algeria.  India,  Iraq.  Laos. 
Nicaragua,  Syria. 

Cooperation  in  planning  is  also  widen¬ 
ing  between  developing  countries  and 
Romania. 


Exchange  of  experience 

A  transfer  of  experience  in  planning 
also  takes  place  on  the  basis  of  multi¬ 
lateral  Cooperation  between  the  CMEA 
member  countries  and  developing 
states.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union  and  Hun¬ 
gary  participated  in  preparing  the 
Second  Five  Year  Plan  of  Uganda 
(1966-1971)  and  of  Tanzania  (1969- 
1973).  Soviet  advisers  rendered  assis¬ 
tance  in  developing  the  current  and 
future  plans  for  the  development  of 
Angola  (together  with  advisers  from 
Bulgaria,  the  G DR,  and  the  Republic 
of  Cuba),  of  the  People’s  Democratic 
Republic  of  Yemen,  of  Mozambique 
(together  with  the  GDR)  of  Ethiopia 
(jointly  with  the  GDR  and  the  Republic 
of  Cuba). 

Cooperation  has  most  effectively 
grown  as  the  result  of  establishing 
direct  contacts  between  the  planning 
authorities  of  the  socialist  and  of 
developing  states.  At  present,  the  State 
Planning  Board  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
agreements  on  cooperation  with  the 
planning  authorities  of  Afghanistan, 
Algeria,  Angola,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India, 
Iraq,  Mozambique,  Nicaragua,  Sao 
Tome  and  Principe,  the  People’s  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republic  of  Yemen. 

The  Central  Council  for  Planning  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  cooperates  with 
the  planning  authorities  of  Angola, 
Cape  Verde,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Nicaragua,  Sao  Tome  and 
Principe.  Similar  agreements  were  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  planning  authorities 
of  the  GDR  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
Algeria,  Angola,  Ethiopia.  India,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Mozambique,  Syria,  Tanzania  on 
the  other,  as  well  as  between  Afghani¬ 
stan  Algeria,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Mo¬ 
zambique,  Nicaragua,  Bulgaria  and  the 
corresponding  organizations  etc. 
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The  agreements  on  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  central  planning  bodies  of  the 
partner  countries  envisage  the  establish¬ 
ment.  within  the  framework  of  mixed 
commissions  for  economic,  scientific 
and  technological  cooperation,  of  spe¬ 
cial  groups  for  planning,  as  well  as 
measures  for  the  partial  coordination 
of  national  economic  plans.  These 
representatives  of  central  planning 
bodies  of  the  CMEA  and  of  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries  study  questions  of 
economic  planning  and  work  out  the 
methodology  of  planning. 

Cooperation  in  planning  of  the 
CMEA  member  countries  with  India, 
the  largest  developing  state,  has  been 
successful.  In  1979  a  Long-term  Devel¬ 
opment  Programme  for  Scientific. 
Technological  and  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  was  established  jointly  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  10-15  years.  Its  reali¬ 
zation,  according  to  the  UNCTAD-5 
Cooperation  in  Planning  document 
leads  to  significant  growth  in  mutual 
trade  and  will,  in  particular,  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  exports  of  finished 
goods  from  India  both  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  third  countries.  Similar 
bilateral  agreements  on  cooperation  in 
planning  were  cdncluded  between  India 
and  Czechoslovakia  (1974),  Hungary 
(1978),  the  GDR  (1979)  and  Bulgaria 
(1980). 

Training 

Cooperation  in  planning  also  envis¬ 
ages  the  training  of  staff  for  developing 
states  in  CMEA  member  countries.  It 
takes  place  either  in  the  course  of  joint 
work  on  national  planning  or  by  train¬ 
ing  men  and  women  from  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  at  university  and  colleges 
in  the  countries  of  the  socialist  com¬ 
munity.  In  addition,  various  courses  of 
postgraduate  training  are  available  at 
the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Business  School  in  Berlin, 


Further  Training  Planning  Courses  in 
Poland,  the  Management  College  and 
the  Institution  for  Physical  Planning 
within  the  Central  Council  for  Planning 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Centre  for  the  Postgraduate 
Training  of  Key  Staff  within  the  State 
Planning  Board  of  Bulgaria.  They 
provide  the  chance  to  aquire  knowledge 
of  the  methods  and  organizational 
principles  of  socialist  planning. 

International  platforms,  in  particular 
those  held  on  the  initiatives  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  with  the  participation  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance  play  an  important 
role  in  training  staff  from  developing 
states  in  planning  and  in  their  postgra¬ 
duate  training.  While  the  CMEA 
Secretariat  participated  in  the  activity 
of  only  five  platforms  in  1981,  by  1985 
this  number  grew  to  18  seminars,  16  ot 
which  were  held  in  Moscow,  including 
a  seminar  on  the  methodology  and 
technologies  of  planning  energetics 
(according  to  the  programme  of  the 
ESCAP)  and  a  course  on  the  planning 
of  housing  in  conformity  with  the 
programme  of  the  ECA. 


Strengthening 
of  mutual  relations 

The  system  of  multilateral  coopera¬ 
tion  between  developing  countries  of 
a  socialist  orientation  and  the  Council 
for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  has 
grown  apace.  In  recent  years  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
Angola,  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan,  the  People’s  Democratic 
Republic  of  Yemen,  the  People’s 
Republic  of  Mozambique  and  of  So¬ 
cialist  Ethiopia  regularly  participate  in 
the  work  of  CMEA  Sessions  as  obser¬ 
vers.  Since  the  J7th  meeting  of  the 
CMEA  Session  (1983)  a  delegation  of 
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the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  has  also 
taken  part  in  it.  These  contacts  enable 
them  to  determine  the  spheres  of  coop¬ 
eration  with  CMEA  member  countries, 
allowing  them  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  mechanism  of  multilateral 
relations  within  CMEA. 

One  of  the  new  forms  of  cooperation 
is  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
CMEA  Committee  for  Cooperation  in 
Planning,  as  observers.  That  is  how  the 
representatives  of  the  People’s  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republic  of  Yemen  were 
provided  the  possibility  of  direct  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  coordination  of  assis¬ 
tance  to  be  granted  for  that  country  on 
a  multilateral  basis. 

National  economic  planning  takes 
place  on  almost  all  developing  states. 
In  over  100  countries  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  plans  are  imple¬ 
mented.  Although  the  nature  of  the 
plans  and  the  methodology  of  their  pre¬ 
paration  differs,  they  promote  the 
development  of  the  state  sector  and 
social  and  economic  change  in  those 
countries. 

At  the  Summit  Economic  Conference 
of  the  CMEA  member  countries  the 
countries  of  the  socialist  community 


confirmed  their  readiness  to  further 
extend  cooperation  with  developing 
countries,  starting  from  the  fact  that 
this  will  promote  the  improvement  of 
their  national  economies  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  these  states,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  mutually  beneficiary 
economic  relations  with  them.  In  this 
respect  the  intensification  of  the  activity 
of  rendering  them  assistance  in  the 
planned  development  of  their  national 
economies  is  given  special  significance. 
As  was  mentioned  at  the  27th  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue 
the  systematic  implementation  of  coor¬ 
dinated  long-term  programmes  for 
commercial,  economic,  scientific  and 
technical  relations  with  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

Joint  efforts  of  the  CMEA  member 
countries  and  of  developing  states  play 
an  important  role  in  coping  with 
the  ongoing  business  of  international 
life.  The  strengthening  of  multilateral 
economic  relations  would  contribute 
to  the  successful  reconstruction  of  in¬ 
ternational  economic  relations  on  a  fair 
and  democratic  basis. 
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THIRD  WORLD  ISSUES 


ISLAMIC  CONFERENCE  ORGANIZATION  MEETING  ASSESSED 
Moscow  NEW  TIMES  In  English  No  6,  16  Feb  87  p  9 
[Article  by  Leonid  Medvedko] 


[Text] 

ALTHOUGH  DESCRIBED 
AS  "ROUTIME,"  THE  FIFTH 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
HEADS  OF  STATE  AND  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  OF  THE  ORGAN¬ 
IZATION  OF  ISLAMIC  CON¬ 
FERENCE  MEMBER  STATES, 
HELD  in  KUWAIT  LATE  IN 
JANUARY,  PROCEEDED  IN 
WHAT  CAN  BE  CHARAC¬ 
TERIZED  AS  AN  EXTRAORD¬ 
INARY  SITUATION. ' 

Sheikh  Jeber  al-Sabah,  EtnIi 
p(  Kuwait,  said  at  the  open¬ 
ing  ceremony  that  since  im- 
pcriaiism  and  Zionism  iiad 
started  encroaching  on  Arab 
lards,  the  Moslem  world  had 
constantly  encountered  viol¬ 
ence  and  aggress'ion.  Millions 
of  people  professing  -Islam 
felt  the  searing  pain  of  fe’ 
gional  and  .  local  conflagra- 
fions,  still  unextinguished  or 
just  sparked  off  .in  various 
parts  of  the  Islamic  world. 
The  fate  of  the  world  at  large 
it  also  near  .fp  Moslem  hearts. 
Even  those  .who  have  never 
seen  winter  realize  what  the 
threat  of  "nuclear. winter".  |s. 

The  Organization  of  Islam¬ 
ic  Conference  was  establish¬ 
ed  at  a  meeting  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Moslem  countries 
in  Rabat  in  '1969  shortly 
allot  the  Israeli  .Zionisis  tried 


to  burn  one  of. the  chief  Mos¬ 
lem  sanctuaries — the  Al-Aqta 
mosque  in  Jerusalem.  All  the 
top-level  forums  that  follow¬ 
ed  were  convened  in  periods 
when  the  situation  had  be¬ 
come  aggravated.  The  second 
conference  met  in  Lahore  in 
1974,  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  October  1973  war  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  participants 
in  the  third  conference  in 
Mecca  in  1981  concentrated 
on  the  situation  in  the  Gulf 
zone  In  connection  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Iran-lraq  war. 
The  fourth  conference  (Casa¬ 
blanca,  1984)  discussed  the 
critical  situation  In  Lebanon 
caused  by  the  Amerlcan- 
Israeli-NATO  intervention. 

This  time,  the  situalion 
became  critical  in  several 
parts  of  the  Moslem  world  at 
once — in  the  Middle  East  and 
northern  and  central  Africa. 
The  Zionists'  attempt  lo  blow 
up  another  sanctuary — the 
mosque  In  El-Khalil  In  Ihe 
West  Bank  Jordan — was  taken 
by  the  conference  as  an  In¬ 
sult  to  the'- entire  Moslem 
world.  The  continued  oslenla- 
tlous  concentration  of  U.S. 
naval  power  In  Ihe  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  Ihe  Persian 
Gulf  is  of  a  still  more  defiant 
nature.  The  echo  of  war  reach¬ 


ed  Kuwait,  as  well:  the  oil 
fields  on  Kuwait's  Faylakah 
Island  were  shelled,  and  two 
shallering  explosions  thunder¬ 
ed  in  the  capital  itself. 
Participants  in  Ihe  forum  were 
threatened  by  anonymous  ex¬ 
tremists.  This  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  lo  lake  light '  security 
precautions.  ' 

The  slalemeiils  made  at  .the 
conference'  and  the  final 
documents  it  adopted  mir¬ 
rored  the  coheern  of  over 
40  stales  about  Ihe  exacerba¬ 
tion  of  world  lension  in 
general  and  the  explosive 
situation  in  Ihe  traditional 
domain  of  Islam.  Many 
speakers  pointed  to  .the  need 
'to  cement  Moslem  solidarity 
under  the  clrcUmsIarices. '■  The 
final  declaralion  described  the 
Kuwait  forum  as  a  "Moslem 
solidarity  conference.''i . '  • 

The  conference  ;Coridemned 
U.S.-lsraeli  strategic  coopera¬ 
tion  and  urged  "effective 
measures  to  counter  the  threat 
emanallng  from  this  alliance." 

The  forum  supported  the 
idea  of  convening  an  Inlerna- 
lional  conference  on  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  with  the  'allendance 
of  permanent  members  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  and  all 
the  interested  parties,  includ- 
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ing  »he  PLO,  Ihe  only  lawful 
represenlafive  of  Ihe  Pales¬ 
tinian  people. 

The  forum  reaffirmed  Ihe 
demand  lhal  Ihe  Israeli  Iroops 
be  completely  withdrawn  from 
all  Ihe  occupied  Arab  ter¬ 
ritories  and  iiial  Ihe  Pales¬ 
tinian  people's  right  lo  self- 
determlnalion  be  recognized. 
It  condemned  Ihe  Intrigues 
against  Lebanon,  Ihe  U.S.  ag¬ 
gression  against  Libya,  and 
the  hostile  campaign  against 
Syria  and  other  Moslem  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  participants  in  the 
Kuwait  forum  condemned  stale 
terrorism  and  rejected  at¬ 
tempts  to  identify  terrorism 
with  the  lawful  liberation 
struggle  of  Ihe  peoples 
against  all  forms  of  colonial¬ 
ism  and  racism. 

The  Iran-IrSq  conflict  was 
high  on  the  conference's 
agenda,  but  no  key  lo  its  set¬ 
tlement  was  found.  The  part¬ 
icipants  ’  called  oh  Iran  and 
Iraq  to  conclude  an  armistice 
and  start  moving  towards  a 
political  settlement.  Judging 
from  the  latest  communiques 
from  Ihe  Iran-lraq  front, 
however,  this  call  fell  on  deal 


ears.  Teheran  boycotted  Ihe 
conference  allogolher  because 
of  Ihe  presence  of  Baghdad 
(•epresentalives  at  it. 

The  forum  wel'comed  ef¬ 
forts  to  achieve  a  political  set- 
llement  in  .  Afghanistan.  How¬ 
ever,  it  did  not  make  its  own 
contribution  towards  this  set¬ 
tlement.  This  was  largely  due 
lo  Ihe  earlier  decision — still 
In  force— loi  susperid:  Afghan¬ 
istan’s  membership  of  Ihe 
Organization  of  Islamic  Con¬ 
ference.  The  decision  was 
adopted  several  years  ago 
under  pressure  from  the  very 
forces  that  oppose  a  peaceful 
selllemenl. 

Almost  all  speakers  ended 
their  addresses  with  Ihe  tradi¬ 
tional  Moslem  greeting  ”As- 
Salamu  Aleikum”  (Peace  be 
with  you).  Never  In  the  history 
of  Islam  has  it  had  greater 
political  significance  or  ex¬ 
pressed  more  ardent  aspira¬ 
tions  than  now,  when  Ihe 
future  of  the  planet  is  at 
slake. 
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THIRD  VrORLD  ISSUES 


WORLD  ECONOMISTS'  CONGRESS  ON  PROBLEMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SECTOR 
Moscow  PRAVDA  in  Russian  27  Jan  87  P  4 

[Article  by  Academician  0.  Bogomolov,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
International  Economic  Association,  under  the  rubric  "Global  Problems";  "For 
the  Good  of  People";  first  two  paragraphs  are  source  introduction] 

[Text]  Among  numerous  international  forums,  the  recent  Eighth  World  Congress 
of  Economists  had  the  most  direct  bearing  on  people's  well-being.  It  was 
convened  by  the  International  Economic  Association  (lEA)  in  the  Indian  capital 
of  Delhi.  The  topic  was  "The  Balance  Between  Industry  and  Agriculture  in 
Economic  Development."  More  than  1,000  scholars  from  various  countries, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  took  part. 

The  congress  took  place  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  by  M.  S. 
Gorbachev,  general  secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  to  India.  The 
unity  of  the  Soviet  and  Indian  leaders'  approaches  to  the  fundamental  problems 
of  ensuring  peace  and  eliminating  the  threat  of  nuclear  conflict,  and  to  the 
other  global  problems  of  the  present  day,  and  their  desire  to  intensify  good- 
neighborly  relations,  including  relations  in  the  economic  sphere,  created  a 
favorable  atmosphere  for  holding  the  congress. 

Factory  and  Field 

In  our  days  notions  of  socioeconomic  progress,  the  strengthening  of  national 
economic  power  and  the  growth  of  the  people's  well-being  are  usually 
associated  with  a  high  level  of  industrialization  and  with  the  high-technology 
branches.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  find  an  example  in  which  a  country,  relying 
mainly  on  its  agriculture  and  the  processing  of  agricultural  products,  has 
been  able  to  achieve  such  a  high  per  capita  level  of  national  income  as  the 
industrially  developed  countries  of  the  West  have  today. 

Although  even  agriculture  has  not  remained  entirely  outside  the  changes 
brought  about  by  scientific  and  technological  progress,  it  nonetheless  falls 
into  the  group  of  "old"  branches  of  the  economy ,  the  proportional  share  of 
which  is  declining.  But,  as  noted  at  the  congress,  this  does  not  mean  it  has 
lost  its  exceptionally  important  role  in  the  life  of  society. 
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Until  the  present  time  half  of  the  globe's  population  has  lived  on  income  from 
agriculture,  and  in  the  developing  states  this  share  is  substantially  higher. 
Providing  the  planet's  population  with  food,  and  industry  with  agricultural 
raw  materials  has  become  one  of  the  acute  global  problems  of  the  present  day, 
the  solution  of  which  requires  an  international  coordination  of  efforts. 

In  comparison  to  industry,  the  agrarian  sector  of  the  economy  almost 
universally  possesses  appreciably  less  dynamism  and  is  more  conservative  in 
its  structures.  In  most  cases  it  is  distinguished  by  a  lower  level  of  labor 
productivity  and  concentration  of  production,  and  by  a  lower  return  per  unit 
of  capital  investments.  Such  consequences  of  industrial  progress  as 
environmental  pollution  and  reduction  of  the  area  of  agricultural  lands  make 
it  more  difficult  to  increase  food  production.  To  this  one  must  add  the 
considerable  dependence  of  agriculture  on  weather  conditions  and  the 
instability  of  the  market  for  its  products .  In  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
congress  participants,  these  reasons  explain  the  fact  that  in  many  developing 
states,  as  well  as  some  socialist  countries,  the  agrarian  sector  is  a 
bottleneck  in  the  economy,  and  in  the  industrially  developed  countries  of  the 
West,  a  high  level  of  agrarian  production  is  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
huge  state  subsidies.  In  recent  decades  the  average  annual  rates  of  growth  of 
food  production  in  the  world  have  only  slightly  exceeded  population  growth. 
Faimine  and  hunger  among  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  some  parts  of  the 
globe  are  combined  today  with  the  "overproduction"  of  food  in  others  of  its 
regions . 

The  discussions  at  the  congress  showed  that  characteristic  features  of  the 
relationship  between  agriculture  and  industry  are,  at  the  initial  stages  of 
industrial  development,  the  transfer  of  some  accumulations  and  manpower  from 
the  agrarian  sector  to  other  sectors  of  the  economy  and,  at  later  industrial 
stages,  the  state  subsidizing  of  agriculture.  All  extremes  and  "excesses"  in 
these  matters  may  have  severe  negative  consequences. 

The  specific  features  of  agriculture  make  the  creation  of  incentives  for 
production,  the  raising  of  its  productivity  and  the  use  of  modern  machinery 
and  technologies  frequently  a  more  complicated  matter  than  in  other  branches. 
In  this  connection,  some  speakers  pointed  out  a  number  of  circumstances.  In 
particular,  they  pointed  to  the  existence  in  many  of  the  world's  countries,  in 
addition  to  a  modern  agricultural  sector  working  for  the  market,  of  an 
extensive  traditional  sector  oriented  toward  self-sufficiency.  As  a  result  of 
its  fragmented  nature  and  backwardness,  this  latter  sector  possesses  greater 
inertness  when  it  comes  to  social  and  technical  transformations.  Progress  in 
agrarian  production  can  also  be  impeded  by  the  system  of  land  ownership  and  a 
low  cultural  and  educational  level  among  farmers,  their  lack  of  adequate 
Information  about  the  accomplishments  of  modern  agricultural  technology ,  and 
their  unwillingness  to  undertake  the  risk  of  using  it.  A  lack  or  shortage  of 
funds  for  investments  also  stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 

Timely  Formulas 

It  followed  from  the  discussions  that  the  achievement  of  an  optimum  in  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  industry  presupposes  the  employment  of  such 
measures  of  agrarian  policy  as  land  reform,  the  encouragement  of  the 
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cooperative  movement  in  the  most  diverse  forms,  the  establishment  of  state 
livestock  sections,  a  thoughtful  and  flexible  tax  policy,  the  implementation 
of  government  programs  of  irrigation  and  land  reclamation,  the  combatting  of 
erosion,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  development  of  enterprises  that  process 
agricultural  output,  as  well  as  those  that  supply  it  with  machinery, 
fertilizer  and  various  chemicals. 

As  the  congress’s  work  showed,  initial  notions  about  the  relationship  between 
the  agrarian  and  industrial  sectors  are  changing  in  our  times,  for  a  process 
is  under  way  whereby  they  are  being  integrated  and  national  agroindustrial 
complexes  are  being  formed.  It  is  characteristic  in  this  connection  that 
agricultural  technology  itself  is  increasingly  acquiring  the  traits  of 
industrial  technology .  The  production  of  agricultural  output  is  being 
combined  with  its  processing  and  marketing  and  supplemented  by  other  types  of 
activity:  industrial,  transport,  construction,  and  repair  and  maintenance. 
This  provides  employment  for  the  released  rural  population  and  increases  the 
income  of  enterprises. 

The  congress  participants  showed  great  interest  in  the  socialist  countries' 
experienOe.  The  reports  by  Soviet  scholars  noted  that  in  our  country  the 
preponderance  of  agricultural  output  is  produced  in  the  social  socialist 
sector.  In  the  past  year  our  agriculture’s  gross  output  rose  by  a  factor  of 
2.9  in  comparison  to  the  prewar  year  of  19^0,  whereas  labor  productivity  (in 
social  production)  in  that  branch  rose  by  a  factor  of  4.9.  This  process, 
howeveh,  still  has  not  kept  up  with  the  rapidly  growing  needs  of  the  Soviet 
economy.  Therefore,  the  task  of  speeding  up  agrarian  development  and 
increasing  its  effectiveness  is  especially  urgent.  In  1986-1990,  it  is 
planned  to  more  than  double  the  increase  in  agricultural  production  over  that 
of  the  previous  five-year  period. 

As  speakers  from  Hungary,  the  GDR,  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  reported,  the 
successfully  developing  socialist  agriculture  of  those  countries  is  making  a 
great  contribution  to  their  overall  economic  growth  and  imparting  stability  to 
their  entire  economies.  Czechoslovakia,  for  example,  has  for  the  most  part 
already  achieved  self-sufficiency  in  the  most  important  types  of  foodstuffs, 
the  GDR  has  substantially  reduced  its  grain  imports,  and  Hungary  has  turned 
into  a  major  exporter  of  agricultural  products. 

China’s  experience  was  also  illuminated.  As  a  result  of  the  abandonment  of 
administrative  methods  of  management  and  the  shift  to  economic  ones,  and  the 
introduction  of  measures  to  give  peasants  a  real  economic  interest,  it  has 
been  possible  in  less  than  10  years  in  that  country,  to  Increase  labor 
productivity  and  production  volumes  with  a  base  of  agricultural  equipment  that 
has  remained  practically  unchanged. 

In  resolving  the  question  of  the  correlation  between  agriculture  and  industry , 
many  countries  proceed  from  the  concept  of  the  need  for  self-sufficiency  in 
the  basic  types  of  foodstuffs.  As  the  discussion  showed,  such  policy  still 
does  not  rule  out,  and  is  frequently  combined  with,  a  desire  to  expand  exports 
of  agricultural  products.  This  allows  the  developing  countries  to  pay  for 
imports  of  equipment  and  many  other  goods  necessary  for  stable  economic 
growth. 
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Disarmanent  and  Development 

However,  in  the  opinion  of  many  specialists,  world  trade  in  agricultural 
products  is  presently  undergoing  a  dangerous  crisis.  Its  manifestation  igi 
huge  surpluses  of  agricultural  products  and  very  low  world  prices  for  them, 
which  have  been  caused  to  a  significant  extent  by  overproduction  and  export 
subsidies  in  the  industrially  developed  capitalist  countries ,  as  well  as  by 
increasing  protectionism. 

All  this  hits  the  developing  countries  especially  hard.  In  real  terms,  prices 
for  their  export  products  dropped  by  more  than  30  percent  oyer  the  1980-1985 
period,  whereas  the  drop  was  only  12  percent  for  U.S.  fanners,  and  prices 
remained  practically  at  the  same  level  in  the  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC). 

The  losses  of  the  developing  countries  that  are  exporters  of  agricultural 
products  have  potentially  grave  consequences  for  industrialization  and  make 
their  indebetdness  even  more  acute.  The  problem  of  the  balance  between  the 
two  sectors  of  the  economy  is  thereby  assuming  an  important  global  aspect . 

In  this  connection,  Soviet  participants  in  the  congress  explained  the  USSR's 
attitude  toward  the  growing  threat  of  the  derangement  of  the  world  economy 
that  is  facing  the  world  community.  Our  country  has  been  the  initiator  of 
specific  steps  to  reduce  military  arsenals,  which  would  not  only  deflect  the 
threat  of  war  but  remove  the  tremendous  burden  of  nonproductive  expenses  from 
humanity  and  make  it  possible  to  give  the  developing  countries  effective 
assistance  in  overcoming  their  economic  lag. 

Many  representatives  of  Western  economic  thought  characteristically  exhibited 
a  desire  to  circumvent  the  acute  social  aspects  of  the  topic  and  substitute 
abstract  theorizing  in  the  spirit  of  bourgeois  neoclassical  concepts  for  a 
concrete  analysis  of  processes.  However,  real  problems  nonetheless  occupied 
the  center  of  the  congress  participants'  attention.  For  all  the  differences 
in  the  viewpoints  expressed,  the  world  forum  of  economists  unquestionably 
contributed  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  connected  with  providing 
all  inhabitants  of  our  planet  with  adequate  food  and  agricultural  raw 
materials. 
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GENERAL  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 


REPLY  TO  FRG  CRITICISM  OF  JOINT  VENTURES 
Moscow  NEW  TIMES  In  English  No  6,  16  Feb  87  p  16 
[Article  by  Genrikh  Bazhenov ,  cand,  sc.  (econ)] 
[Text] 

The  Soviet  government's  decision  to 
set  up  joint  enterprises  with  capitalist 
partners  has  provoked  a  stormy  and 
controversial  reaction  in  the  West.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  move  "amounts 
to  the  most  important  major  change  of 
doing  business  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  last  century. . .  and  a  major  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  economy  of  the  world." 

Some  people  share  your  opinion  that 
joint  ventures  are  incompatible  with  the 
Soviet  economic  system.  Others  doubt 
that  joint  ventures  will  succeed  because 
the  interests  involved  are  opposed:  the 
Soviet  Union  views  them  as  an  extra 
source  of  currency  earnings  and  a  means 
of  gaining  access  to  Western  technology, 
while  most  Western  firms  do  not 
Want  to  see  more  competitive  goods 
entering  the  world  market  and  regard 
joint  ventures  as  simply  a  chance  to 
break  into  the  vast  Soviet  market. 

One  could  cite  many  other  com¬ 
ments.  Like  any  new  departure,  this  form 
of  East-West  business  cooperation  has 
its  adherents,  its  opponents,  and  its 
doubting  Thomases.  Only  time  will  tell 
who  is  right.  Even  so,  the  fact  that  joint 
enterprise  is  being  encouraged  indicates 
the  intention  to  abandon  old  attitudes  to 
foreign  economic  activity.  It  indicates  a 
desire  fo  give  scope  for  business  initia- 
■  tive  and  enterprise. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  setbacks  and 
snags  along  the  way.  Experience  shows 
that  some  economic  managers  are  still 
Inclined  to  tackle  new  problems  using 
old  and  inadequate  methods.  Some¬ 


times  they  cannot  or  do  nof  want  ^  to 
exercise  the  greater  '  discretionary 
powers  they  have  been  given.  This  lends 
particular  importance  to  the  cotnpeicnee 
of  the  staff  who  will  work  at  joint 
enterprises.  The  main  thing  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  new  idea  being  discredited  by 
incompetence. 

As  lor  safeguards  against  "commands 
from  the  fop,"  the  recently  published 
ruling  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  the 
procedure  for  creating  and  operating 
joint  enterprises  in  Soviet  territory  con¬ 
tains  such  guarantees,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Soviet  law,  of  course.  The  safe¬ 
guards  cover  property  rights,  export 
and  reinvestment  of  profits  and  tax  re¬ 
bates.  The  board  of  a  joint  enterprise 
will  itself  plan  its  commercial  activity 
and  the  volume  of  sales  in  the  Soviet 
and  foreign  markets,  and  determine  its 
scientific  and  technological  policy. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  referred  to  by  comrade  Martynov 
in'  his  letter  published  in  New  Times  is¬ 
sue  No.  5.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot 
guarantee  that  foreign  governments  will 
not  set  obstacles  in  the  way  of  joint 
ventures.  Nor  can  it  guarantee  that,  to 
quote  comrade  Martynov,  "politics 
should  not  rudely  intervene  in  economic 
affairs."'  It  has  fo  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  intergovernmental 
agreements  on  economic,  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  which  the  Soviet 
Union  ,  has  signed  with  many  West 
European  countries  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  nontradilional  areas  of  co¬ 
operation,  including  joint  ventures. 
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Many  capitalist  companies  had  coni; 
milled  themselves  to  opening  Joint 
enterprises  before  the  government 
decree  was  published.  Dozens  of  other 
firms  arc  negotiating  agreements.  Recent¬ 
ly  an  agreement  was  signed  to  set  up  a 
joint  enterprise  with  Finnair.  It  will  be 
one  of  some  20  Soviet-Finnish  joinf  ven¬ 
tures. 

The  outlook  lor  Soviet  U.S.  joint  enter¬ 
prises  is  less  promising.  Given  the  pres¬ 
ent  U.S.  restrictions  on  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.— in  the  absence  of  mosl-favour- 
ed-nation  trealmeni- -American  com¬ 
panies  will  find  it  much  more  difficult 
to  set  up  joint  venture  firms  with  us 
than  their  West  European  and  Japanese 
competitors.  American  businessmen  be¬ 
lieve  the  success  of  the  joint  venture 
programme  will  ultimately  depend  on 
the  readiness  of  the  U.S.  government  to 
allow  high  technology  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  Threats  of  disruption  may  arise 
if  the  Pentagon  bans  the  supplies  of 
components  and  materials,  as  has  often 
been  the  case. 

Washington’s  "anti-guatanlees"  are 
not  confined  to  the  economic  sphere. 
They  also  apply  to  problems  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  commerce.  The  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal  published  its  America 
writes  that  "if  American  codpteraflon 
with  the  Soviet  regime  on  operation  of 
industrial  plants  has  any  point  beyond 
bare  profits  then  maybe  U.S.  firms  could 
have  sorhe  impact  on  the  way  the'Sbviet 
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Union  treats  political  dissenters." 

Of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  v/ill  not 
make  any  political  concessions  to  West¬ 
ern  firms.  Both  sides  should  proceed 
from  business  considerations  and  seek 
to  balance  mutual  interests  and  bene¬ 
fits.  . 

What  impact  will  joint  ventures  have 
on  Soviet  industry?  It  must  be  made 
clear  that  the  current  economic  reform 
in  this  country  will  ensure  lilgher  pro¬ 
ductivity,  quality  and  efficiency  without 
the  assistance  of  Western  firms.  Our 
main  reserve  here  is  the  abandonment 
of  the  practice  of  levelling,  of  a  "wage 
ceiling"  for  skilled  workers.  A  teller  to 
the  editor  raises  fears  that  there  may 
be  a  drift  away  of  skilled  labour  to  join! 
enterprises.  I  do  not  share  these  fears. 
Up  to  now  we  have  been  speaking  of 
"pilot  plants,”  and  the  number  of  va¬ 
cancies  over  the  next  few  years  will  not 
be  commensurate  with  the  nurhber  of 
jobs  in  our  economy  as  a  whole.. 

But  these  "pilot  plants"  will  offer  The 
Soviet  customer  now  goods  that  are  up 
to  world  standards.  Competition  will 
make  sirnilar  ,  SoyicI  enterprises  try  to 
keep  up  with  their  level  of  quality  and 
productivity.  These  economic  "com¬ 
mands  from  the  bolibni"  are  an  imporlani 
funclion  of  joinf  ventures. 
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INTEROFIS  CHIEF  DISCUSSES  PURPOSE,  FACILITIES 
Moscow  MOSCOW  NEWS  in  English  No  8,  1-8  Mar  87  p  6 
[Article  by  Yekaterina  Bulychova] 

[Text]  The  World  Trade  Centre  (WTC) ,  which  belongs  to  the  USSR  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  is  located  on  the  Krasnopresnenskaya  Embankment 
in  Moscow.  Five  specialized  Soviet  firms  at  the  WTC  try  to  satisfy  the 
many  and  sundry  needs  of  foreign  companies  and  their  Soviet  partners. 

One  of  these  Soviet  firms  helps  arrange  the  tourist  aspect  of  the  foreign 
guests'  programme  in  the  USSR  and  another  organizes  all  sorts  of  inter¬ 
national  forums  held  at  the  WTC.  A  third  helps  foreign  firms  not  yet 
accredited  in  the  USSR  to  do  business  in  our  country.  A  fourth  provides 
various  information  to  all  who  request  it.  A  fifth  supplies  foreign  clients 
with  necessary  goods.  A  sixth  is  called  Interofis  and  is  directed  by 
Anatoly  Neprin,  who  talks  to  our  correspondent. 


CAN  YOU  tell  me,  please,  about  Interofis? 

We  help  clients  find  accommodations  at 
the  hotel  complex,  help  them  rent 
apartments,  administrative  and  auxiliary 
premises.  All  our  work  -  booking  hotel 
rooms,  processing  and  filing  applications, 
keeping  track  of  confirmations  and  cancella¬ 
tions  -  is  done  with  the  help  of  an  automatic 
management  system.  We  also  do  interior 
decorating,  engaging  offices  of  foreign  firms 
accredited  with  the  WTC  and  also  some 
foreign  companies  as  subcontractors.  With 
their  help  our  firm  has  equipped  60 
administrative  premises  and  56  apartments. 
In  the  future  we  expect  to  expand  this  service 
using  our  own  people  and  resources. 

How  many  hotel  facilities  are  at  your 
disposal? 

A  20-Storey  office  building  with  20,000  sq 
m  of  floor  space,  the  Mezhdunarodnaya-I 
Hotel  (524  rooms)  and  Mezhdunarodnaya-ll 
(550  apartments)  on  the  WTC  territory.  In 
addition,  we  have  two  Soyuz  hotels  located 
in  different  parts  Of  Moscow.  These  hotels 
annually  actommOdate  up  to  30,000  guests  - 
mainly  businessmen,  scientists  and  engi¬ 


neers  who  come  to  attend  conferences  held 
here.  They  also  travel  here  because  of  their 
work  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  and 
the  State  Committee  for  Science  and 
Technology  affairs.  Our  firm  has  agreements 
with  40  foreign  travel  firms  and  bureaus  to 
ensure  better  services  for  -the  Centre's 

^  Ho  w  many  representatives  of  foreign  firms 
are  there  today  at  the  WTC? 

People  from  72  foreign  firms  accredited  in 
the  USSR  and  also  banks  and  other 
organizations  from  19  countries  of  the  world 
are  now  accommodated  in  the  administrative 
building.  The  US  Occidental  Petroleum 
corporation  was  the  first  to  sign  a  contract 
With  Sovincentre.Later  on  It  was  followed  by 
Banco  di  Napoli,  Societe  General,  the  Lloyds 
Bank,  Olivetti,  Swissair,  Sumitomo  Corp 
and  other  well-known  firms  and  banks. 

Over  160  foreign  families  are  now  living  at 
the  Mezhdunarodnaya-ll  Hotel.  As  a  rule,  in 
offering  apartments,  preference  Is  given  to 
firms  accredited  In  the  USSR.  But  the  Centre 
now  has  partners  not  accredited  In  our 
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countr,  end  of  last  year,  Interofis 

signed  co.ittacts  for  letting  410  apartments, 
including  141  for  agents  of  non-accredited 
firms. 

Do  you  encounter  problems  in  your  work? 

Our  staff  has  its  stressful  days,  especially 
when  major  interriational  congresses  and 
exhibitions  are  held  in  Moscow.  At  such 
times,  due  to  the  lack  of  hotel  facilities  at  the 
Trade  Centre,  we  do  find  ourselves  a  little 
overwhelmed  trying  to  accommodate  and 
provide  services  for  all  .the  foreign  guests. 
The  question  of  building  the  second  phase 
of  the  WTC  oh  its  territory  is  now  being 
considered.  It's  possible  that  foreign  firms 
would  take  part  In  building  it. 
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GENERAL  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 


REVIEW  OF  V/O  EXPORTLES'  60  YEARS  OF  OPERATIONS 


MOSCOW  NEWS  in  English  No  5,  Feb  87  p  8 


Moscow  SUPPLEMENT  TO 

[Text] 

In  October  1986,  one  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  largest 
foreign  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  -  V/O  EXPORTLES  - 
celebrated  the  60th  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  activity. 

The  Soviet  Union's  tim¬ 
ber  trade  was  launched  in 
1921  when  the  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  timber  sailed  from 
Arkhangelsk  for  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth  in  England.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  V/O  EXPORTLES  has 
established  commercial  re¬ 
lations  with  about  500  com¬ 
panies  and  agencies  of  70 
countries. 

In  addition  to  traditional 
deliveries  of  softwood 
sawngoods,  industrial, 
roundwood  and  plywood, 
prominent  in  the  exports 
have  become  numerous 
kinds  of  pulp-and-paper 
products,  particle-board 
and  fibre-board,  technolo¬ 
gical  chips,  prefabricated 
wooden  houses,  etc. 

Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
export  deliveries  of  wood 
and  pulp-and-paper  goods 
from  the  Soviet  Union  go  to 
the  socialist  countries. 
Among  the  Association's 
stable  partners  in  internatio¬ 
nal  trade  are  also  compa-, 
nies  from  industrially  devel¬ 


oped  capitalist  nations  - 
Japan,  Great  Britain.the  FRG 
Italy,  Finland,  France,  Swe¬ 
den  and  others.  The  share 
of  Soviet  timber  in  the  total 
imports  of  the  major  West 
European  countries 
amounts  to  10-20  per  cent. 

At  present,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  incorporates  5  speciali¬ 
zed  firms  with  their  own 
respective  ranges  of  goods: 
PILOLES EXPORT,  EXPORT- 
DREV,  PLITIMPEX,  CELLU- 
LOZAIMPEX,  BUMIMPEX. 

The  Association  is  also 
a  major  stockholder  of 
5  joint-stock  companies 
outside  the  USSR,  dealing 
in  exports  and  imports  of 
timber  and  pulp-and-paper 
products:  in  Britain  -  Rus¬ 
sian  Wood  Agency  (Lon¬ 
don),  in  France  -  Rusbois 
(Paris),  in  the  FRG  -  Russ- 
holz  (Cologne),  in  Italy  - 
Russlegno  (Rome),  in 
Spain  -  Maderas  ,  Rusas 
(Madrid). 

V/O  EXPORTLES  also 
operates  8  branch  offices 
within  the  USSR:  Arkhan¬ 
gelsk  Office  (Arkhangelsk), 
Leningrad  Office  (Lenin¬ 
grad),  Karelian  Office 
(Petrozavodsk),  Baltic  Office 
(Riga),  Ukrainian  Office 


(Uzhgorod),  Novorossiisk 
Office  (Novorossiisk),  Far 
Eastern  Office  (Khabarovsk) 
and  Sakhalin  Office 
(Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk). 

By  its  turnover,  V/O 
EXPORTLES  is  nowadays 
the  world's  largest  supplier 
of  timber  and  pulp-and- 
paper  products. 

Altogether,  over  the  60 
years  of  its  existerice  the 
Association  has  exported 
about  280  million  cubic 
metres  of  sawn  timber,  400 
million  cu  m  of  industrial 
.roundwood  (of  which  130 
’  milliori  cu  m  went  to  japan), 
9  million  cu  m  of  plywood, 
14  million  tonnes  of  paper 
pulp,  17  million  tonnes  of 
paper  and  board.  V/O 
EXPORTLES  concludes  an¬ 
nually  over  3,000  contracts 
I  for  export  and  import  deli- 
i  veries,  totalling  2,500  mil- 
;  lion  roubles. 

!  V/O  EXPORTLES  also 
I  imports  considerable  quan- 
'  titles  of  wood  and  paper 
goods,  notably  of  pulp-and- 
paper  products:  newsprint, 
printing  and  writing  paper, 
cardboard,  paper  bags, 
cardboard  boxes, 
parchment,  viscose  pulp, 
wall-paper,  cork  materials 
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and  articles,  some  kinds  ot 
plywood,  etc.  Most  of  the 
Association's  imports  origi¬ 
nate  in  Finland,  Sweden ' 
and  Norway,  as  well  as  in 
the  socialist  countries  in 
Europe.  However,  export 
transactions  have  remained 
the  prevailing  essence  Of 
V/0  EXPORTLES's  activi¬ 
ties. 

V/0  EXPORTLES  was 
one  of  the  fjrst  in  the  Soviet 
foreign  trade  system  to 
apply  new  patterns  of  eco¬ 
nomic  partnership  with 
companies  and  agencies 
'from  abroad  on  the  com¬ 
pensation  basis  to  wood 
and  paper  trade.  This  barter 
trade  fiourished  not  only  in 
the  Far  East  of  the  country, 
but  in  the  Western  regions 


as  well,  in  the  domain  of  the 
timber,  wood-working, 
pulp-and-paper  industries. 
Thus,  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cessful  execution  was  the 
agreement  with  Perusjuhtu- 
ma,  Finland,  on  construc¬ 
tion  of  Pyaozer  Forestry  and 
Timber  Project  in  the  Kare¬ 
lian  ASSR,  for  which  the 
payments  were  In  the  form 
of  deliveries  of  wood  from 
the  USSR.  V/0  EXPORTLES 
took  part  In  the  major 
multilateral  agreement  on 
construction  of  the  giant 
wood-chemical  enterprise— 
the  Ust-llimsk  Timber 
Industry  Complex  -  in  a 
joint  venture  with  organiza¬ 
tions  from  a  number  of 
socialist  countries  -  the 


CMEA  member-states,  and 
France.  A  substantial  part  of 
the  construction  costs  is 
paid  for  by  deliveries  of 
bleached  softyvood  sul¬ 
phate  pulp  produced  by  Ust- 
llimsk  and  Bratsk  combines. 

In  1981,  V/0  EXPORTLES 
I  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Mercury  International  Prize 
for  its  contribution  to  exten¬ 
sion  of  international  econo¬ 
mic  partnership  and  trade 
among  nations. 

Please,  address  your  orders 
and  enquiries  to  V/O  EX¬ 
PORTLES  19,  Trubnikovski 
Per.  121803  GSP,  Moscow 
G-69,  USSR.  Cables:  EX¬ 
PORTLES  MOSCOW  G-69. 

, Telex:  411229  ELES  SU 


PHOTO  CAPTIONS 

1.  High-quality  birch  plywood  being  loaded  for  shipment. 

2.  The  shipment  of  craftliner  from  the  wharf  of  the  Arkhangelsk  pulp-and- 
paper  mill. 

3.  Sawn  timber  being  loaded  for  shipment  from  the  Novorossiisk  timber  port 

4.  V/O  EXPORTLES  director-general  Veniamin  Korolev. 

5.  Pulpwood  loading  at  the  Maimaksansky  timber  port. 

6.  Production  of  pulp  for  export  at  the  Kotlas  pulp-and-paper  combine. 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOK  ON  LEGAL  ASPECT  OF  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 
Moscow  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  11,  Nov  86  pp  134-136 
[Ivan  Rozhko  review  of  book  by  N,  Mironov] 

[Text] 


The  ihl.criiatioiialisation  of  world  eco¬ 
nomic  activities  has  long  been  an  important 
factor  .edri^ijiohing  many  aspects  of  infer- 
lia'tjohal  relations.  This  explains  wliy  botli 
econoniisis  aiid  lawyers  show  interest'  ih 
analysis  of  tlie  system  of  international  sec¬ 
toral  codpefatidn.  Mironov  treats  the  siib- 
Jeet  ffotn  the  legal  point  of  view.  The  book 
deals  with  IcgaT  aspects  df  the  inlefnational 
dodpcratldn  df  USSR  ministries,  depart- 
rtfclits,  the  organs  df  management  hndcr 
their  aiilhdrity  and  enterprises  fhelnseivcs. 

While  acknowleilgihg  certain  distinctions 
between  Individual  socialist  countries  ih 
regard  to  economic  mechanisms,  the  autlior 
pdints  at  the  same  time  to  the  similarity 
of  organisational  forms,  due  primarily  to 
the  common  socio-economic  basis  on  wliicli 
these  mechanisms  are  functioning. 
“...A  decisive  trend  in  the  formation  and 
modernisation  of  national  systems  dl  mana¬ 
ging  foreign  economic,  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  activities  in  virtually  all  socialist 
community  countries;'  today”,  -the  book- 
stresses,  "is  the  trend  towards  rncreaslng 
participation  of  not  only  sectoral  ministries 
aiid  dcpartinents  but  other  agencies  df  tlie 
production  splierc  in  tins  process",  (p.  19) 
Expanding  forcing  relations  in  the  context 
of  international  socialist  integration  provide, 
as  practice  has  sliowh,  the  prerequisites  for 
all-round  economic  cooperation',  -Itioluding 
specialisation  and  cooperation  In  production, 
and  for  the  formation  of  a  rational  ccolio- 
mic  structure  raising  the  efficiency  of  tlie 
national  economy  of  every  socialist  coiiritry. 


'•The  reader’s  attention  will  be  attracted  by 
the  'pages  in  particular  dealing  wltli  the 
principles,  forms  and  inlerrclatioli  'of  the 
regulation  of  sectoral  cooperation  between 
tlie  .Soviet  Union  and  oilier  countries  iir 
terms  of  international  and  civil  law.  Tlie 
•autlior  .spells  out  in  detail  tlie  role  of  cco- 
•noinic  legislation  in  tlie  meclianlsin  regu¬ 
lating  the'  international  sectoral  ties  of 
ministries  and  governineiit  departments  and 
of  agencies  ^nd  ciiteiqirises  controlled  by 
tlieh).  Tlie  aiillior’s  examination  of  the  legal 
content  of  -  intcrhalioii.-il  jiilerdepartmenlal 
contracts  (agreements),  wliich  constitute 
"one  of  the  most  important  legal  instru¬ 
ments  of  pcrfccling  the  entire  coni|)lex 
meclianisin  of  the  CMEA  countries’  cco- 
iioiiiic  interaction”  (p.  C9),  is  interesting 
botl)  tlicoretically  and  inactically.' 

I  The  book  gives  considerable  space  to 
forms  of  international  sectoral  cooperation 
from  the  slandjioinl  of  civil  law  (economic 
law),  lie  lists  among  tliese  forms  partici¬ 
pation  in  sales  and  purcliascs  (export  and 
import  operations)  under  orders  (contracts) 
for  the  delivery  of  articles  for  export  pur¬ 
chase  and  '  sales  treaties  (foreign  trade 
contracts),  orders  for  imports,  commission 
treaties  involving  iiiiports,  the  provision  of 
various  leclinical  and  other  services  by  way 
of  rendering  economic  and  technological 
assistance  to  foreign  countries  in  the 
construction  of  industrial  and  oilier  projects 
abroad  (deliveries  of  coniplele  plant,  plant 
assembly,  designing,  geological  prospecting, 
and  so  on)  with  a  contract  as  its  -legal 
form.  (pp.  80-81). 
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'  Tlicrc  is  a  chapter  on  legal  regulation  of 
the  Joreign  relations  of  Soviet  ministries 
and  government  dcpartnients.  It  devotes 
special  attention  to  the  role  of  sectoral 
Union  ministries  in  international  economic, 
scientific  and  technological  cooperation  and 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  flicir 
Jurisdiction  in  foreign  economic  relations. 
We  Relieve  there  is  reason  to  fully  support 
the  author’s  proposal  to  adopt  special  gene¬ 
ral  i(standard)  regulations  for  USSR  sec¬ 
toral  econoniic  ministries  and  state  com¬ 
mittees  reflecting  the  sphere  of  action  and 
peculiarities  of  the  sectoral  jurisdiction  of 
these  bodies,  including  their  iunctions  in 
maintaining  economic,  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  relations  with  other  countries. 
Jp.  119). 

The  book  examines  the  procedure  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  between  Soviet  eco¬ 
nomic  nianagenicnt  bodies  .at .  the  level  of 
snbveslors  (the  middle  echelon  of  sectoral 
economic  nianagenicnt) — chief  departments 
and  departments  of  USSR  ministries  and 
other  agencies,  all-Union  industrial  asso¬ 
ciations  and  Zagranposlavka  aisocialioiis  - 
and  the.  corresponding  manageincul  tiodies 
and  organisations  of  CMIIA  countries.  Ilie 
author  attempts  to  comprehensively  inves¬ 
tigate  the  general  legal  norms  of  Soviet 
legislation  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  Soviet 
economic  organisations  and  cntci  prises  in 
the  sphere  of  foreign  relations. 

Besides  production  and  research  and  pro¬ 
duction  associations  economic,  scientific 
and  technological  cooperation  between  tlie 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  coun- 
.trics  involves  autonomous  enterprises,  insti¬ 
tutes,  designers’  offices  and  other  entities 
outside  production  (research  and  pro¬ 
duction)  associations.  The  role  of  all'  tlicse 
primary  cclielons  of  diverse  economic  fields 
in  foreign  trade  is  steadily  growing. 

'  Tile  author  describes  many  aspects  of 
direct  sectoral  tics  between  the  Soviet  Union 
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and  ■  other  CMEA  countries  at  the  level 
of  ministries,  head  departments,  depart¬ 
ments,  industrial  asociations  and  enterprises. 
He  also  examines  in  detail  the  legal  con¬ 
tent  of  joint  economic  organisations  (firms) 
set  up  by  participants  (founders)  from 
various  socialist  ,  countries  and  oporaling 
on  Soviet  territory. 

However,  the  book  is  not  free  of  short¬ 
comings  and  debatable  ])roposilions.  To 
begin  with,  the  author  expresses  certain 
opinions  in  a  categorical  form  wilhont 
backing  tliem  up  with  adequate  arguments. 
The  right  of  operative  properly,  for 
example,  '  is  not  as  indisputable  as  tlie 
author  seems  to  believe  (p.  102).  Soviet 
legal  theory  makes  a  strict  distinction  bet¬ 
ween  the  concepts  of  the  "right  of  pro¬ 
perly"  and  the  "right  of  operative  manage¬ 
ment  of  property”.  The  introduction  of  the 
concept  of  the  "right  of  operative  property” 
into  scientific  terminology  may  lead  in  the 
tticoretical  sphere  to  misinterpreting  and 
confusing  the  two  legal  categories. 

The  autlior  ought  to  have  reflected  more 
fully  the  characteristics  of  both  the  ‘'putcly" 
civil-law  relations  and  the  Iiroadcr,  public- 
law  fprnis  of  legal  relations  involved  in  the 
international  economic  activities  of  sectoral 
miiiistries,  departments  .and  their  agencies. 
But  he  confines  himself  to  a  general  pre- 
scnfalion  of  the  problctii  without  di.sclosing 
its  content,  although  today  it  is  particularly 
important  to  international  economic  coope¬ 
ration,  above  aii  between  enterprises  antf 
Organisations  6f  CMEA  countries.  Also,  flic 
author  should  apparently  have  given  much 
greater  attention  to  the  diverse  forms  of 
foreign  economic  ■  ties  maintained  by  lire 
head  departments  and  departments  of 
Soviet  sectoral  ministries  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  as  well  as  by  all-Union 
industriarassociations.  '  ’ 

The  problems  '  treated  in  the  book  are 
most  relevant,  and  this  lends  it  special 
scientific  and  practical  value. 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


REAGAN  CRITICS  LINK  IRANGATE,  ARMS  TALKS 

PM131449  Moscow  IZVESTIYA  in  Russian  12  Feb  87  Morning  Edition  p  5 
[Melor  Sturua  article;  '"Irangate’  and  Reykjavik"] 

[Text]  Political  and  secular  Washington  is  still  living  "Irangate."  The 
newspapers  are  competing  with  one  another  in  the  pursuit  of  new  details. 

House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  committees  are  questioning  witnesses. 

This  is  also  the  task  of  a  special  investigating  magistrate.  The  CIA  is 
sullenly  parrying  attacks  from  the  public.  Changed  beyond  recognition,  the 
National  Security  Council  is  trying,  under  the  experienced  leadership  of 
Frank  Carlucci,  to  patch  up  the  holes  in  the  White  House  ship.  Political 
intriguers  in  Tel  Aviv  are  on  edge  and  so  are  bankers  in  Geneva.  The  Democrats 
are  pouring  gasoline  on  the  already  smouldering  "Irangate,"  while  the 
Republicans  are  hosing  it  down  with  water  cannons.  Candidates  for  the 
presidency  are  closely  studying  the  results  of  Gallup  and  Harris  polls — some 
with  apprehension,  others  with  hope.  Cabinet  secretaries  are  having  nightmares 
about  dismissals,  and  retired  generals  are  having  nightmares  about  jail.  And, 
last  but  not  least,  the  "man  himself" — Ronald  Reagan — is  trying  to  remain 
"above  the  squabbling,"  putting  a  brave  face  on  a  sorry  business. 

As  you  force  your  way  through  the  dense  thickets  of  "Irangate"  and  go  over 
the  innumerable  articles  and  interminable  speeches  on  the  subject,  your  attention 
is  inevitably  drawn  to  a  very  curious  fact — the  word  "Reykjavik"  is  mentioned 
alongside  the  word  "Irangate."  Why?  How  can  the  Washington  scandal  be  linked 
with  the  capital  of  Iceland  or,  to  be  more  precise,  with  the  Soviet-American 
summit  meeting  held  there? 

Ostensibly,  their  common  feature  is  the  U.S.  President,  but  if  one  is  being  more 
precise  it  is  the  problem  of  his  competence  and  physical  condition.  In  order 
to  shed  light  on  the  heart  of  the  matter,  I  shall  resort  to  some  generous 
quoting.  This  is  what  James  Reston  writes,  for  example,  in  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES; 
"This  problem  ("Irangate" — ^M.S.)  did  not  begin  with  the  convoluted  Iranian  saga 
nor  Is  it  likely  to  end  there.  Worrying  doubts  arose  even  earlier  on  account 
of  the  administration's  wrong  approach  to  the  nuclear  arms  talks  at  the  summit 
meeting  in  Reykjavik..."  Reston  goes  on  to  write  that  U.S.  foreign  and  defense 
policy  is  formulated  "in  accordance  with  the  casual  methods  of  President  Reagan 
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himself.  At  his  age  the  president  is, hardly  likely  to  suddenly  develop  a 
penchant  for  reading  political  directives  before  he  signs  them."  In  another 
article,  entitled  "Reagan's  Age  and  Memory,"  Reston  goes  even  further.  "We 
know  a  great  deal  about  Reagan's  amazing  lack  of  preparation  for  the  summit 
meeting  with  Mr  Gorbachev  in  Reykjavik,"  Reston  says  and  goes  on  to  quote  an 
anonymous  doctor  who  is  almost  the  same  age  as  the  president.  "This  doctor," 
we  read  in  Reston's  article,  "who  is  74  years  old  and  therefore  younger  than 
the  president,  has  written:  'At  my  age  I  can  go  into  the  next  room  for  some¬ 
thing  and  find  that  I  have  forgotten  what  I  came  for...'  The  lack  of  prepara¬ 
tion  in  Reykjavik  clearly  was  not  the  result  of  any  advance  calculation  on 
the  president's  part.  The  problem  in  all  this  is  that  there  was  nothing  in 
his  head  and  he  had  to  improvise  as  he  went  along." 

Reston  is  by  no  means  alone  in  putting  forward  this  "hypothesis."  Correspondent 
Richard  Cohen  claims:  "It  seems  that  the  president  is  not  exactly  sure  what 
he  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  what  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  to  him." 
Correspondent  Lou  Cannon:  "Some  people  are  saying — usually  in  a  whisper — that 
Reagan  is  on  the  way  down.  At  75  he  becomes  tired  more  quickly..."  (Reagan 
recently  had  his  76th  birthday- — ^M.S.)  The  newspaper  LE  MONDE:  "In  a  muddle 
once  again,  the  head  of  U.S.  executive  power  has  merely  confirmed  the  impression 
that  now  prevails  in  Washington.  Having  reached  the  age  of  75 — a  venerable  age 
for  American  presidents— Reagan  is  no  longer  the  'great  master  of  communicating 
with  the  public,'  but  a  'major  specialist  in  errors.'  He  has  made  a  fool  of 
himself  on  such  a  delicate  issue  as  Iran  and  on  such  a  complex  issue  as  strategic 
arms."  The  newspaper  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES:  "Faith  in  the  president  and  in  his 
ability  to  control  foreign  policy  has  been  undermined."  The  newspaper  TODAY: 
"Concern  is  growing  regarding  President  Reagan's  mental  abilities....  In  the 
opinion  of  his  advisers,  the  way  the  75-year-old  president  handled  the  situation 
with  Gorbachev  in  Iceland  was  nothing  short  of  a  catastrophe....  According 
to  U.S.  State  Department  spokesmen,  Reagan's  confidential  talks  with  Gorbachev 
in  Iceland  horrified  his  advisers  when  they  discovered  that  he  had  no  clear 
memory  of  what  had  been  discussed  On  extremely  specialized  arms  control  issues." 

I  once  again  beg  forgiveness  for  the  excessive  use  of  quotations.  It  was  no 
arbitrary  use.  I  have  cited  statements  by  observers  and  press  organs—American 
and  West  European — across  the  spectrum:  from  the  left  wing  through  the  liberals, 
followed  by  the  moderates,  and,  finally,  the  right  wing  and  far  right.  Their 
unanimity  is  interesting,  is  it  not? 

Of  course,  different  circles  in  Washington  and  the  West  in  general  link  "Irangate" 
and  Reykjavik  for  various  reasons,  which  are  sometimes  diametrically  opposed. 

Some  consider  Reagan  incompetent  because  he  failed  to  seize  the  historic  chance 
offered  him  in  the  Icelandic  capital  and  take  a  decisive  step  along  the  road 
to  a  real— practical  and  radical — reduction  in  nuclear  weapons  to  the  point 
where  they  would  be  completely  eliminated.  Others  are  concerned  by  something 
completely  different,  that  is,  the  fact  that  the  meeting  in  Reykjavik  brought 
the  nuclear  disarmament  issue  to  an  unprecedented  high  spot  from  which  new 
horizons  opened  up.  And  so  they  are  trying  their  utmost  to  cloud  these  horizons 
and  put  them  back  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Greek  calends.  "Irangate"  has 
provided  them  with  a  convenient  instrument  with  which  to  attack  Reykjavik. 
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I  cannot  share  the  opinion  of  my  Soviet  colleagues  who  have  constructed  the 
following:  "Irangate,"  they  say,  was  inspired  by  ultraright-wing  circles 
in  order  to  undermine  Reykjavik.  (The  same  was  once  said  of  '’Watergate"“lt 
was  initiated,  they  said,  in  order  to  bury  the  detente  process  which  got  under 
way  during  the  Nixon  presidency) .  The  far  right  is  not  trying  to  drown 
Reagan — on  the  contrary,  they  are  trying  to  save  him  and  are  rallying  around 
him  during  his  "time  of  trial."  Take,  for  example,  the  campaign  now  being 
waged  by  Patrick  Buchanan  and  other  right-wing  ideological  leaders.  They 
cannot  sacrifice  Reagan  just  like  that,  because  without  his  personal  involve¬ 
ment  the  wave  of  conservatism  would  be  threatened  with  collapse.  But  it  would 
also  be  wrong  to  stop  here.  The  far  right  is  simply  taking  Reagan  to  task  for 
"Irangate,"  claiming  that  only  the  letter  of  the  law  was  actually  broken  but 
not  its  spirit  or  its  point — namely,  the  fight  against  the  "communist  danger" 
in  Nicaragua  and  Iran.  Reykjavik  is  another  matter.  Once  "Irangate"  was  a 
fait  accompli,  certain  circles  oriented  toward  the  military-industrial  complex 
decided  that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lifting  and  used  as  a  weapon  against 
Reykjavik  the  scandal  surrounding  the  secret  arms  sales  to  Tehran  and  the 
unlawful  financing  of  the  Nicaraguan  "Contras."  (The  same  sort  of  thing 
happened.  Incidentally,  with  "Watergate.")  Other  factors  are  also  Involved, 
of  course:  party  feuds,  personal  scores,  the  tug-of-war  between  legislative 
and  executive  power,  the  scorching  breath  of  the  forthcoming  presidential 
elections,  and  so  forth.  But  through  all  this  turmoil  of  conflicting  passions 
there  lies  a  quite  definite  course  which  does  not  have  purely  personal  or 
party  landmarks  but  bears  the  stamp  of  the  policy  pursued  by  those  U.S.  ruling 
circles  which,  in  the  shape  of  the  military-industrial  complex,  now  dominate 
Washington. 

In  this  context  it  is  very  significant  and  revealing  to  compare  two  articles 
by  two  former  national  security  advisers  to  the  president — the  Republican 
Kissinger  and  the  Democrat  Brzezlnski.  In  an  article  entitled  "Escaping  the 
Foreign  Policy  Quagmire,"  the  latter  claims  that  "Put  together,  Tehran  and 
Reykjavik...  create  a  potential  threat  to  the  legacy  the  president  will  leave 
behind  him."  As  far  as  "Irangate"  is  concerned  all  is  clear,  but  what  about 
Reykjavik?  Well,  Brzezinski  replies,  Reykjavik  has  "turned  upside  down"  the 
traditional  American  strategic  doctrine.  The  Republican  Kissinger  is  totally 
in  solidarity  with  the  Democrat  Brzezinskl.  In  aft  article  entitled 
"Restoration  After  the  Chaos  Sown  by  Reagan  in  Reykjavik,"  he  cautions  against 
a  "Reykjavik  revolution,"  as  it  would  undermine  NATO  strategy.  "It  is  not 
surprising,"  Kissinger  notes,  "that  Moscow  insists  that  any  further  talks  be 
based  on  Reykjavik."  And  if  Moscow  insists,  this  must  mean  that  there  are  shady 
dealings  going  on  and  everyone  should  be  on  their  guard. 

The  U.S.  military  elite  has  also  used  "Irangate"  to  attack  Raykhavlk.  Admiral 
Crowe,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  as  yet  is  showing  loyalty 
to  the  president,  "was  furious  with  Poindexter  and  the  National  Security  Council 
for  their  role  in  the  discussions  which  led  to  the  arms  sales  to  Iran,"  accord¬ 
ing  to  THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  and  gave  orders  to  his  apparatus — no,  not  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  aspect  of  "Irangate"  but  to  "evaluate  the  military  consequences  of  dis¬ 
mantling  all  ballistic  missiles  by  1996!"  Outwardly  this  seems  to  be  a  non^ 
sequitur.  But  only  outwardly.  "Irangate"  is  being  used  as  a  mine  to  be  laid  under 
Reykjavik.  General  Rogers,  supreme  commander  NATO  Allied  Forces  Europe,  is  in 
solidarity  with  Admiral  Crowe.  "The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  at  the  meeting 
in  Reykhavlk  is  success,"  Rogers  said  in  an  interview  with  the  Swiss  journal 
POLITIK  UND  WIRTSCHAFT. 
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The  more  heated  the  "Irangate"  issue  becomes,  the  more  persistently  it  is  linked 
with  Reykjavik  by  those  forces  in  the  United  States  which  are  opposed  to 
curbing  the  arms  race  and  opposed  to  disarmament.  Their  aim  is  to  wreck  any 
possible  Soviet-American  accords  in  this  sphere  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

If  we  reduce  the  various  gambits  on  this  score  to  a  common  denominator,  it  will 
read  as  follows:  "Irangate"  has  weakened  the  president,  consequently  a  summit 
meeting  from  a  position  of  strength  will  prove  to  be  impracticable,  all  the  more 
so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  president  is  clearly  weaker  physically  and  could 
fall  for  the  gifts  of  the  "Greeks  in  Soviet  garb,"  plus  the  following:  "Irangate" 
has  cast  a  long,  dark  shadow  on  the  Reagan  presidency,  which  is  drawing  to  a 
close;  in  order  to  go  down  in  history  with  the  scales  in  his  favor  Reagan  could 
try  to  make  good  by  concluding  a  far-reaching  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and,  to  this  and,  "bite  the  apple  offered  to  Adam  by  Eve."  (THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES). 

The  gentlemen  who  resort  to  these  gambits  are  also  trying  to  play  them  on  the 
other  side's  behalf,  that  is,  for  us.  They  claim  that,  in  light  of  "irangate," 
the  Soviet  Union  has  supposedly  lost  Interest  in  dealing  with  the  present 
Washington  administration,  particularly  as  a  change  of  guard  in  the  White  House 
is  imminent,  which  is  turning  its  present  master  into  a  "lame  duck,"  that  is, 
into  the  reigning  but  not  ruling  head  of  state. 

These  gambits  being  played  for  both  sides  pose  a  terrible  danger  to  the  entire 
disarmament  process.  The  military-industrial  complex  wants  to  play  for  time, 
extinguish  the  positive  momentum  of  Reykjavik,  and  effect  the  kind  of  irreversible 
changes  in  U.S.  strategy  and  arsenals  that  would  make  accord  in  the  spirit  of 
Reykjavik  Impossible.  In  fact  the  presidential  elections  are  to  be  held  in  1988, 
the  new  administration  will  begin  business  in  1989,  and  it  will  still  need  a 
certain  amount  of  time  to  "get  into  the  swing  of  things."  And  in  2-3  years  the 
program  to  create  nuclear  missile  strike  forces— MX,  "Midgetman,"  "Trident-2," 
and  others — will  have  made  considerable  progress.  What  is  more,  the  first 
outlines  of  the  "strategic  defense  initiative"  will  have  begun  to  take  shape. 

So  it  is  not  without  reason  that  Pentagon  chief  Weinberger  is  now  stubbornly 
forcing  through  the  plan  for  the  phased  deployment  [razvertyvaniye]  of  SDI.  The 
military-industrial  complex  is  in  a  hurry  to  stake  out  the  "star  wars"  projects 
and  get  them  off  the  drawing  board  and  into  space  in  order  to  tie  the  hands  of 
both  present  and  future  administrations  with  a  policy  that  will  be  a  fait 
accompli . 

The  Soviet  Union  is  naturally  following  "Irangate"  with  interest.  But  we  are 
by  no  means  drawing  the  conclusions  ascribed  to  us  by  some  gentlemen  on  the 
Potomac.  We  are  Well  aware  of  the  worth  of  peace  and  time.  We  proceed  from 
the  premise  that  procrastination  in  disarmament  is  fraught  with  great  danger. 

That  is  why  we  are  engaged  in  seeking  real  solutions  rather  than  imaginary 
excuses.  Any  unprejudiced  person  who  has  closely  studied  M.S.  Gorbachev's 
recent  messages  to  Perez  de  Cuellar,  UN  general  secretary,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  "Delhi  Six"  and  his  statements  during  his  conversation  with  a  delegation 
of  the  U.S.  International  Relations  Council,  cannot  fail  to  conclude  that  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  attach  paramount  importance  to  peace  and  international 
security  in  its  foreign  policy  and  that  it  continues  to  give  priority  to  common 
human  values  and  is  Invariably  willing  to  serve  them. 
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WESTERN  EUROPE 


GOALS,  PROBLEMS  OF  EUREKA  PROJECT  DISCUSSED 
Moscow  NEW  TIMES  in  English  No  6,  16  Feb  87  pp  18-19 
[Article  by  Valery  Slavinsky] 

[Text]  In  April  1985,  when  French  President  Mitterrand  proposed  the  idea 
of  West  European  countries  pooling  their  scientific  and  technological 
potential  to  develop  new  technology,  he  gave  it  the  quaint  title  Eureka, 
which  means  "I  have  found  it"  in  Greek.  In  July  of  that  year  an  inter¬ 
government  conference  of  seventeen  West  European  countries  officially 
proclaimed  Eureka  a  joint  project.* 

The  next  two  conferences  [in  iHanover  in  November  1985  and  London  in 
June  1986]  agreed  on  the  project's  long-term  goals  and  priorities  and 
organizational  structure  and  approved  some  concrete  programmes. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  this  scientific  and  technological  project. 

What  role  does  Eureka  have  to  play  in  the  countries  of  the  region?  In 
other  words,  what  is  Eureka  supposed  to  find? 

Eureka  is  an  ambitious  project  Involving  joint  work  in  many  areas.  Among 
the  priority  research  and  development  areas  mentioned  in  the  project  are 
informatics,  communication  systems,  robotics,  flexible  automated  production 
systems,  laser  technology,  biotechnology,  the  utilization  of  marine 
resources,  environmental  protection  and  transport. 

A  series  of  concrete  tasks  are  to  be  achieved  in  each  area.  In  electronics, 
which  forms  the  core  of  Eureka,  Western  Europe  Intends  to  build  a  super¬ 
computer  with  a  memory  of  64  million  bits  and  a  speed  of  30  billion  opera 
tions  per  second.  In  a  related  project,  a  fifth-generation  computer  with 
"artificial  Intelligence"  components  is  to  be  developed. 


*  Eureka  was  founded  by  the  twelve  member  states  of  the  European  Economic 
Community:  Belgium,  Britain,  Greece,  Denmark,  Ireland,  Spain,  Italy, 
Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  France,  and  the  F.R.G.,  as  well  as 
Austria,  Norway,  Finland,  Switzerland  and  Sweden.  It  was  later  joined  by 
Turkey  and  Iceland. 
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On  a  Voluntary  Basis 

A  spurt  in  electronics  would  give  a  boost  to  robotics.  Autonomous  self- 
propelled  multi-purpose  robots  for  hazardous  industries  are  to  be  developed. 
Powerful  lasers  for  metal  cutting,  assembly  work  and  thermal  treatment 
are  to  be  built.  Details  of  the  Eureka  project  are  still  being  worked  out. 

To  make  their  joint  research  effective,  the  Eureka  members  intend  to 
organize  regional  cooperation  on  new  principles.  Most  states  favour 
participation  on  a  voluntary  basis  depending  on  their  interest  in  the 
final  results. 

The  supreme  body  is  the  intergovernment  conference  on  Eureka  held  twice 
a  year  at  the  level  of  foreign  ministers,  ministers  in  charge  of  scientific 
research  and  representatives  of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Communities. 
The  conference  reviews  the  work  done,  lays  down  new  guidelines  and  proposes 
new  programmes.  It  elects  the  country  to  chair  the  next  conference  and 
supervise  the  whole  project  in  the  inter-conference  period.  The  chair 
country  also  directs  the  work  of  a  group  of  high-ranking  officials  of 
member  countries,  a  kind  of  executive  committee  for  the  Eureka  project. 

The  group  has  under  it  a  small  secretariat  whose  responsibilities  include 
creating  a  data  bank,  disseminating  information  among  the  partner  countries 
and  consultation  services  to  private  firms  and  research  organizations. 

"The  bandwagon  is  rolling,  the  momentum  is  Increasing,"  said  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Trade  and  Industry  Paul  Channon,  who  chaired  the 
London  conference.  The  metaphor  is  something  of  an  overstatement.  The 
"bandwagon"  is  there  and  new  elements  are  being  added  to  it.  But  will  it 
in  fact  be  able  to  start  rolling,  what  will  it  carry  and  where  will  it  head? 
These  questions  have  yet  to  be  answered.  But  time  is  pressing  as  Western 
Europe  is  falling  behind  its  main  rivals,  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 

Dispersed  Resources 

All  in  all,  more  than  a  million  people  are  engaged  in  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  West  European  countries  which  spend  about  20  percent  of  all  R&D 
money  in  the  world-. in  civilian  research.  Western  Europe  spends  about  as 
much  as  the  U.S.  and  twice  as  much  as  Japan.  Yet  West  European  firms  still 
lag  behind  their  .American  and  Japanese  rivals  in  several  new  areas. 

The  main  reason  for  this  lag  is  that  the  West  European  scientific  effort 
and  market  are  divided  into  more  than  20  national  components.  Other  causes 
to  be  mentioned  are  low  efficiency  of  R&D  (Japan,  which  spends  half  as 
much,  takes  out  four  times  more  patents  than  Western  Europe),  the  gap 
between  fundamental  and  applied  research,  and  a  slow  introduction  of  its 
results  in  production.  An  integrated  scientific  and  technological  policy 
is  designed  to  cope  with  all  these  problems:  it  would  help  concentrate 
personnel  and  resources  for  key  R&D  efforts,  avoid  duplication  and  quickly 
implement  high-priority  programmes.  Most  importantly,  it  will  give  a  flllp 
to  regional  cooperation  in  those  high  technology  areas  where  Western  Europe 
lags  behind  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 
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The  threat  of  "technological  colonization"  of  the  Old  Woild  further  Increased 
with  the  U.S.  "star  wars"  programme,  which  is  expected  to  harness  West 
European  scientific  and  industrial  potential  to  U.S.  military-strategic 
plans.  It  was  then  that  Eureka  was  born,  a  project  that  promised  to  resolve 
all  the  complex  problems  at  one  fell  swoop  and  pave  the  way  for  a  united 
"technological  Europe." 

In  the  nearly  two  years  since  the  project  was  launched  the  groundwork  for 
it  has  been  laid.  But  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  success. 

Growing  Pains 

Eureka  is  now  in  a  transitional  period  characterized  by  instability, 
internal  struggles,  revision  of  priorities  and  conflict  between  a  desire 
for  independence  and  lack  of  adequate  resources.  In  short,  there  are 
problems  galore . 

The  most  acute  problem  is  to  keep  the  project  going.  Up  to  now  the  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  its  chief  motive  force.  Joint  documents,  however,  assign 
the  key  role  to  private  firms.  How  to  stimulate  them  to  extend  their 
regional,  scientific  and  technological  cooperation?  Propaganda  appeals 
to  "European  patriotism"  are  no  answer.  Private  business  thinks  in  terms 
of  profits  and  it  must  know  who  is  going  to  pay. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministers  of  the  Eureka  countries  have  agreed  that  the 
programmes  will  be  privately  financed  with  state  budgets  pitching  in  "in 
case  of  need."  They  explained  that  Eureka  should  be  oriented  to  the 
production  of  competitive  goods  which  the  firms  themselves  are  Interested 
in  producing.  Hence  private  business  must  foot  most  of  the  bill. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  marketing.  Industrialists  welcome  the  idea 
of  adjusting  West  European  norms  and  standards,  but  they  doubt  whether  the 
19  Eureka  countries  will  be  able  to  carry  out  these  plans  quickly.  It 
took  years  to  accomplish  this  even  within  the  narrower  framework  of  the 
EEC.  The  ministers  have  decided  that  the  goods  produced  under  the  approved 
programme  will  bear  the  Eureka  trademark.  But  they  have  made  the  reserva¬ 
tion  that  the  trademark  is  just  a  "moral  incentive"  that  does  not  guarantee 
preferential  marketing  terms. 

Participants  in  the  project  are  wondering  if  Eureka  has  not  been  designed 
to  suit  the  Interests  of  the  leading  European  countries  and  major  firms 
and  whether  the  creation  of  regional  scientific  industrial  unions  would 
not  further  monopolize  the  West  European  market  to  the  detriment  of  "junior 
partners." 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list  of  the  moot  questions  that  continue  to 
multiply  as  the  project  is  rounded  out  and  approaches  the  practical  stage. 
But  these  difficulties  are  unlikely  to  stop  Eureka.  The  West  European 
leaders  have  staked  on  it  heavily  already.  It  will  continue  in  one  form 
or  another.  The  question  is,  which  one? 
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TOTAL  R&D  SPENDING 
(as  per  cent  of  GDP) 


1981 

1985 

F.R.G. 

2.48 

2.58  * 

Britain 

2.42 

2.27  * 

France 

2.01 

2.27 

Italy 

1.01 

1.19  ** 

Netherlands 

1.88 

2.00  ** 

Sweden 

2.22 

2.47  * 

Austria 

1.17 

1.27 

U.S. 

2.51 

2.80 

Japan 

2.37 

2.61  * 

*  ‘  1983 

**  1984 
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WESTERN  EUROPE 


CP  OF  SPAIN  MEETS  WITH  CPSU  IN  MOSCOW 

Moscow  APN  DAILY  REVIEW  In  English  24  Feb  87  pp  1-4 

[Unattributed  article;  "Soviet  and  Spanish  Communists  Meet"] 

[Text]  On  February  23,  1987,  delegations  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  Party  of  Spain  met  at  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee. 

The  Soviet  side  was  led  by  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee,  and  Vadim  Zagladin,  member  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and 
first  deputy  head  of  the  International  Department  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee. 

The  Communist  Party  of  Spain  had  Sanchez  Montero,  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Spain  and 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party  for  International  Relations 
(head  of  the  delegation) ;  Francisco  Palero,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party  and  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Party  for  Organization;  Felipe  Alcaraz,  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party  and  General  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Andalusia;  and  F.  Rodriguez,  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Party,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  United 
Socialist  Party  of  Catalonia  for  Organization. 

During  the  conversation  the  representatives  of  the  CPSU  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  Spain  exchanged  views  in  detail  on  the  major  present-day  interna¬ 
tional  issues,  and  specifically  ways  of  putting  an  end  to  the  arms  race 
and  consolidating  security  in  Europe  and  other  regions  of  the  world. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  program  for  complete  elimination  of  nuclear 
and  other  mass  destruction  weapons  by  the  end  of  the  current  century  put 
forward  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee,  on  January  15,  1986  and  further  developed  in  the  Soviet  proposals 
put  forward  in  Reykjavik  presented  a  real  opportunity  of  a  dramatic  turn 
for  the  better  in  international  relations  and  ridding  humanity  of  the  menace 
of  universal  nuclear  catastrophe. 
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Both  parties  believe  that  in  these  conditions  favourable  prospects  emerge 
for  more  active  and  vigoruos  actions  by  broad  political  and  public  forces 
to  prevent  a  nuclear  catastrophe,  scrap  nuclear  weapons  and  disband 
simultaneously  the  existing  military  blocs. 

Spanish  comrades  pointed  to  the  tremdndous  success  of  the  Moscow  Forum  for 
a  Nuclear-Free  World,  for  Survival  of  Humanity  and  the  Importance  of  the 
speech  delivered  at  it  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  as  well  as  of  the  new  ideas 
put  forward  by  him,  including  the  proposal  to  fully  dismantle  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  bases  on  the  territory  of  other  countries. 

Both  parties  went  on  record  in  favour  of  turning  the  Mediterranean  Sea  into 
a  zone  of  peace  and  international  cooperation,  into  a  nuclear-free  and 
demilitarized  bulwark  of  peace. 

Identity  of  views  and  mutual  understanding  between  the  CPSU  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  Spain  were  reiterated  on  all  matters  discussed. 

The  CPSU  delegation  told  the  representatives  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Spain  about  the  consistent  work  for  the  policy  outlined  by  the  27th  CPSU 
Congress  to  recharge  Soviet  society. 

The  CPSU  delegation  emphasized  the  significance  of  the  January  1987  Plenum 
of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  which  had  reaffirmed  and  deepened  the  strate¬ 
gic  course  of  the  congress,  had  enriched  the  theoretical  notion  of  socialism, 
had  put  forward  a  program  for  further  all-round  democratization  of  Soviet 
society  and  had  shown  the  importance  of  the  broad  public  being  involved  in 
the  reorganization  and  indeed  all  Soviet  people  as  they  are  the  main 
guarantee  that  the  changes  started  in  this  country  will  go  through. 

The  delegation  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Spain  positively  assessed  the 
revolutionary  transformations  now  under  way  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Communist  Party  of  Spain  believes  that  the  success  of  the  reorganization 
in  the  Soviet  Union  will  promote  the  struggle  for  the  ideas  of  socialism 
throughout  the  world  and  make  a  favourable  impact  on  the  communist  movement. 

the  Spanish  comrades  told  the  CPSU  delegation  about  the  struggle  waged  by 
their  party  together  with  their  allies  from  the  United  Left  Coalition  for 
radical  democratic  transformations  in  their  country  and  about  the  efforts 
of  the  party  leadership  to  restore  the  unity  among  all  Spanish  Communists 
within  the  Communist  Party  of  Spain. 

The  CPSU  delegation  expressed  the  solidarity  of  Soviet  Communists  with  the 
Communist  Party  of  Spain  and  wished  all  the  Spanish  Communists  success  in 
their  struggle  for  the  noble  ideals  of  socialism.  It  pointed  out  the  glorious 
militant  traditions  of  Spanish  Communists  made  immortal  by  the  names  of  Jose 
Diaz  and  Dolores  Ibarrurl.  In  the  opinion  of  the  CPSU,  unity  of  communists 
in  each  country  on  a  basis  acceptable  for  all  is  an  important  condition 
for  their  activities. 
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The  CPSU  reiterated  its  will  to  promote  in  every  way  possible  growth  of 
the  contribution  made  by  Communists  to  the  movement  for  peace  and  social 
progress,  as  well  as  its  readiness  to  develop  relations  with  all  the 
fraternal  parties  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  formulated  by  the  27th 
CPSU  Congress. 

The  representatives  of  the  Soviet  and  Spanish  Communists  emphasized  a 
common  aspiration  to  promote  the  relations  of  mutually  advantageous  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Spain,  and  friendly  relations  between 
the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

The  CPSU  and  the  Communist  Party  of  Spain  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
today  some  problems  accumulated  in  the  past  have  been  overcome  and  expressed 
a  common  wish  to  see  fraternal  relations  between  the  CPSU  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  Spain  develop  and  expand. 

The  meeting  was  friendly. 

(PRAVDA,  February  24.  In  full.) 
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WESTERN  EUROPE 


BRIEFS 

/ 

WESTERN  CATERING  FIRMS  CONTRACT — Moscow  January  16  TASS — "Quick  service  snack 
bars  equipped  by  foreign  firms  will  open  in  Moscow  in  1987 »"  the  newspaper 
SOVETSKAYA  ROSSIYA  wrote.  Five  such  eating  places  will  be  set  up  under 
contracts  with  the  Italian  firm  Ital  Trade,  Austrian  Austra  and/Swedish 
Electrolux.  They  will  be  roofed  pavilions  (40  by  25  metres  each)  with  three 
or  four  automatic  meal  serving  conveyor  lines  catering  for  500  people  an  hour. 
Food  will  be  supplied  to  the  eating  places  ready-made  and  will  only  have  to  be 
warmed  up.  [Text]  [Moscow  TASS  in  English  1918  GMT  16  Jan  87  LD]  /8309 
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EASTERN  EUROPE 


CZECH  APPROACH  TO  UNPROFITABLE  ENTERPRISES  DISCUSSED 
Moscow  NEW  TIMES  in  Russian  Mo  5,  9  Feb  87  pp  14 *-15 

[Reader's  letter  answered  by  Miklos  Ovari,  Politbureau  member  and  secretary  of 
the  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers*  Party] 

[Text]  [Letter]  I  hear  that  industrial  enterprises  in 
Hungary  are  being  put  on  a  self -financing  basis,  and  that 
workers'  wages  will  depend  still  more  on  the  volume  of 
production  and  sales,  A  capitalist  enterprise  goes 
banrupt  if  there  is  no  demand  for  its  products.  The  same 
fate  would  seem  to  avail  Hungarian  enterprises  in  similar 
cases.  What  happens  to  the  advantages  of  socialism! 

Michael  Neubert 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  FRG 


Yes,  we  do  infend  lo  make  all  our  en- 
ferprises  pay  Iheir  way.  Buf  how  deler- 
mlned  are  we  fo  carry  fhii  fhrough?  Lef 
me  be  frank:  fhe  Infenfion  Is  fhere,  but 
It  Is  not  so  easy  to  put'  it  Into  practice. 
You  are  right  In  saying  that  fhe  econom¬ 
ic,  political  .  arid  social  interests  of  the 
working  people  are  .Involved,  and  that 
they  must  be  taken  Into  account.  In 
essence,  you  want  to  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  money-losing  enter¬ 
prises.  The  capitalist  economy  offers 
a  simple  solution:  a  loss-making  enter¬ 
prise  Is  doomed  to  bankruptcy.  Things 
arc  not  so  simple  In  our  country 
because  our  economy  has  various 
options.  The  option  you  mention,  I.e., 
shutting  down  an  Inefficient  enterprise, 
is  the  last  resort.  Even  if  we  do  lake  such 
a  decision,  we  will  do  so  reluctantly 
and  only  after  having  tried  every  other 
approach. 

Let  me  elaborate. 

First  of  all,  we'  will  try  to  make  the 
enterprise  efficient.  This  could  be  done 
by  changing  the  type  of  product  to  suit 


the  market.  In  other  words,  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  fhe  work  force  will  continue 
to  exist.  Buf  Instead  of  the  former,  loss¬ 
making  products  If  win  manufacture 
products  necessary  fo  fhe  economy 
which  will  bring  greater  profits.  Such 
a  change  Is  possible  In  a  socialist 
economy  through  credits,  subsidies  and 
preferential  treatment. 

Before  declaring  an  enterprise  bank¬ 
rupt,  the  State  Bank  will  ask  it  to  submit 
Its  programme  of  improvements,  and 
will  suggest  what  type  of  product'  to 
manufacture  or  how  to  establish  co¬ 
operation  with  other  enterprises.  '  If 
liquidation  still  proves  fo  be  necessary, 
|f  will  be  carried  out  stage  by  stage 
.  over,  several  years,  which  gives  the  en- 
.  terprise  a  chance  to  pull  out  of  the 
crisis.  Our  state  Is  interested  in  the 
viability  of  enterprises  and  their  work 
collectives,  and  is  ready  to  come  to 
their  rescue  In  moments  of  difficulty. 

Anolher  option  is  replacing  the 
managers.  In  our  experience,  enterprises 


operating  in  similar  coriditions  have 
performed  dillerenfly  because  they  were 
run  by  different  people.  Workers  will 
be  allowed  to  reelect  their  managers  If 
they  think  It  necessary. 

Some  products  are  necessary  even  if 
they  are  produced  without  profit. 
Weapons  for  defence  is  one  instance, 
or  products  designed  for  the  future: 
research  equipment,  generators  for 
pdwer  stations  under  construclion,  and 
so  on.  Some  economists  believe  that  no 
exception  should  be  made  for  such  en¬ 
terprises:  If  products  arc  manufoclured 
at  a  lost,  the  enterprise  Is  a  burden  to 
the  slate.  Bankruptcy?  Yes,  bankruptcy, 
oven  though  it  is  a  scandalous  phenom¬ 
enon  In  socialist  conditions.  "We  can 
survive  a  scandal,"  they  say,  "but  we 
shall  maintain  to  the  principle  of 
profitabllily  in  a  free  markef." 

But  It  should  not  bo  forgotten  that  a 
socialist  economy  Is' not  a  "free-for-all" 
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markef,  biif  a  markef  existing  Within  a 
planned  economy,  which  has"  Its  tac¬ 
tical  and  strategic  goals.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Hungarian  sfcsel  industry. 
Part  of  it  is  operating  at  a  loss.  But  the 
rest  of  our  industry  cannot  develop 
without  metallurgy.  We  cannot  shut 
down  all  our  unprofitable  metallurgical 
plants  and  buy  all  the  millions  of  tons 
of  metal  we  need  Itom,  say,  the  Soviet, 
Union.  If  we  adopteci  this  approach, 
wo  would  have  to  close  down  other 
unprofitable  industries,  for  exarhple,  ^ 
coal  industry.  Where  would  we  get  our 
coal  then?  From  the  Poles?  We  cannot 
expect  the  Soviet  Union  or  Poland  to 
expand  their  exports  with  only  Hun¬ 
gary's  interests  in  mind. 

■In  these  and  similar  cases  enterprises 
and  sectors  of  industry  will  continue 
to  operate  even  if  they  are  unprof- 
,  itable.  Of  course,  we  shall  try  to 
proceed  In  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
losses  and  try  to  Improve  the  economic 
situation  of  the  enterprise  by  tapping 
all  its  internal  resources. 

.'You  are  aware  that  any  stale- - 
whether  capitalist  or  socialist — faces 
unproductive  expenditure  and  sub¬ 
sidizes  not  only  unprofitable  enlcr- 
prlses,  but  entire  industries  geared  to 
strategic  economic  goals.  In  a  socialist 
society,  the  scale  of  such  subsidizing  is 
much  greater  and  its  ultimate  goals  are 
different.  If  the  United  Stales  is  Increas¬ 
ing  Its  outlay  to  develop  over  nev, 
weapons,  .  we  would  like  to  spend 
public  resources  to.  meet  the  people's 
needs  In  housing,  medical  services,  and 
other  social  benefits.  The  undarlying 
principle  of  socialism  is  meeting  public 
arid  Individual  needs.  This  is  the  top 
priority  task  of  our  economy. 

Distribution  of  labour  resources  as 
part  of  the  International  division  of 
labour  within  the  socialist  communily 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Many 
socialist  countries  are  already  prac¬ 
tising  this  with  the  solo  purpose  ot 
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meeting  the  Interests  of  their  citizens 
more  fully.  The  beneficiaries  of  this  are 
both  the  state,  because  with  us  it  is  the 
stale  of  the  whole  people,  and  the 
citizens,  because  their  interests  are  now 
protected  and  guaranteed  by  the  state. 

Ho,  we  cannot  agree  that  any  un¬ 
profitable  enterprise  must  be  closed 
and  liquidated.  Such  a  step  would 
reduce  our  economy  to  a  state  where  |t 
would  incur  debts  on  a  greater  ‘Scale 
than  before.  Even,  so,  some  enterprises 
in  Hungary  will  have  to  be 'closed.  This 
will  raise  a  new  problem:  what  to  do 
with  the  manpower  released  and  will 
it  not  give  rise  to  unemployment!  Such 
fears  have  been  expressed.  In  my.  view 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  unemployment 
in  a  socialist  system  where  manpower 
resources  are  redistributed  under  a 
state  plan.  There  are  a  lot  of  vacancies 
in  the  national  economy.  In  Hungary, 
for  instance,  we  are  short  of  workers 
in  the  service  sphere-.  It  is  hard  to  tind 
a  person  who  would  agree  to  do  manual 
labour  on  a  railway  even  for  good  pay. 
I  once  attended  a  congress  of  the 
Hungarian  railwaymen’s  union  at  which 
it  was  stated  that  it  is  impossible  .  to 
hire  a  track  worker  for  7,000-8,000 
forints,  which 'Is  much  more  than  the 
average  national  wage.  And  yet  for  this 
job  no  retraining  is  necessary. 

It  we  manage  to  regroup  our  labour 
resources  on  a  national  and  interstate 
basis,  and  restructure  industry  on  a 
similarly  wide  scale,  the  problem  in  the 
long  run  is  not  unemployment  (there 
is  no  such  threat  in  socialist  countries), 
but  tor  every  socialist  country  to  get 
its  people  to  work  where  they  are 
needed.  And' beiteve  me,  there  are  a 
lot  ot  jobs. 

So,  I  repeat,  there  are  plans  to  put 
Hungarian  industry  on  a  self-tinancing 
basis.  We  are  coming  to  grips  with  this 
task.  But  we  can  hardly  say  we  have 
solved  it.  Doing  so  will  lake  years. 
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CHINA/FAR  EAST/PACIFIC 


JAPAN'S  MILITARY  BUDGET  DECISION  VIEWED 

Moscow  NEW  TIMES  in  English  No  16,  16  Feb  87  pp  6-7 

[Article  by  Leonid  Mlecbin] 


[Text] 

JAPAN'S  DECISION  TO 
LIFT  THE  BUDGETARY  CEIL¬ 
ING  >  ON  MILITARY  SPEND¬ 
ING  "has  failed  to  at¬ 
tract  WIDESPREAD  COM¬ 
MENT  iM  THE  PRESS  OF 
MOST,  COUNTRIES.  . 

'  :  ■  ■  ;  ■  ,  ,  i'.' 

M' ' 'i' ■  ' 

‘  Tokyo'i  move  Is  •  freughl 
wilh  more  'serious  conse¬ 
quences  for  fhe  region  (han  is 
liow  believed. 

The  Naltasone  governmenf 
has  done  ifs  ufmosf  fo  pre- 
venl  ifs  decision  attracting 
much  attenfion.  The  political 
row  In  .Washington  and  re¬ 
ports  on  the  Prime  Minister's 
visit  to  Europe  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Minister's  Pacific  trip 
eclipsed  all  other  news. 
Moreover,  Japan's  military 
spending  will  exceed  the 
previous  limit  by  only  0.004 
per  cent  in  the  new  fiscal 
year.  So  it  was  not  this  seem- 
Irgly  token  figure  but  the 
niore  substantial  arid  very 
real  sums  the  government's 
planned  tax  reform  m.ay  cosf 
millions  of  Japanese,  that 
compelled  the  opposition 
parties  Jo  boycott  the  ,  parlia¬ 
ment's  session. 


The  adoption  by  Tokyo  of 
this  long-term  scheme  has 
certainly  not  passed  unnotic¬ 
ed  by  the  military  In  all  the 
neighbouring  states,  who  now 
have  to  calculate  the  balance 
of  strategic  forces  In  fhe  re¬ 
gion  with  this  new  compo¬ 
nent  taken  info  consideration. 
This  Is  no  simple  equation — 
the  new  component  Is  not  a 
constant  but  a  variable  fend¬ 
ing  to  increase.  This  makes 
the  balance  unstable,  as  not¬ 
ed  not  only  by  Moscow  and 
Peking,  but  by  all  those  who 
follow  the  dynamics  of  Ja¬ 
pan's  military  policy. 

The  Pentagon  welcomed 
the  move,  but  its  enlhuslasm 
was  somewhat  dampened  by 
the  worried  voice  of  Henry 
Kissinger,  one-time  U.S.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  His  long  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  rearmament  of 
Japan  was  carried  by  the 
newspaper  Newsday  and,  a 
day  laler,  reprinted  by  the 
Washington  Post  (with  minor 
changes).  Kissinger  warns 
that,  having  removed  the 
budgetary  barrier,  Japan  will 
Inevitably  emerge  as  a  major 


mililaiy  power.  "...All  this 
In.poscs  on  the  United  Stales 
the  need  to  undertake  a  long 
overdue  reassessment  of  Its 
securily  Interests  in  Asia,"  he 
writes. 

What  made  Kissinger  sound 
the  alarm?  American  politi¬ 
cians  and  the  military  usually 
proceed  from  the  premise 
that  the  strenglliening  of  fhe 
Self-Dofenfe  Forces  is  In  U.S. 
Interests  and  urge  their  Japa¬ 
nese  partners  to  arm.  Tokyo 
agrees  with  them,  while  scar¬ 
ing  its  citiiens  by  the  "threat 
from  the  north."  Kissinger 
rejects  this  premise  outright. 
Modest  In  numerical  strength 
a>  they  are,  he  writes,  the 
Self-Defence  Forces  ere  per¬ 
fectly  equal  to  deterring  i 
potential  aggressor.  Wifli  its 
armed  forces  Japan  simply 
wishes  fo  play  fhe  role  of  a 
superpower,  albeit  on  a  re¬ 
gional  scale.  "Enthusiasm  for 
quick  fixes,"  the  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Stale  points  out,  "is 
a  dangerous  guide  for  foreign 
policy.  Major  rearmament 
would  set  in  motion  dcvelop- 
ntcnls  and  temptations  not 
deducible  from  conlcmpora- 
ry  pronouncements. . . .  Any  in- 
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crease  in  sirengfh  by  one 
counfry  produces  almotf 
Bufomafic  adjusimenft  by  all 
ofher  nafions  in  a  position 
fo  see  fo  fheir  cfwn  socurifyr" 

Tokyo’s  military  moves  v/ill 
certainly  cause  the  regional 
arms  race,  already  moving 
rapidly  enough,  to  spiral. 
China  will  follow  Japanese 
actions  closely.  The  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  Japanese  armed 
forces  will  hardly  leave  South¬ 
east  Asia  cold.  The  "compen¬ 
satory"  military  measures 
taken  by  any  of  these  states 
will,  in  turn,  stir  their  neigh¬ 
bours  to  action;  all  this  will 
alert  a  very  wide  range  of 
states  from  Australia  to  North , 
Korea,  from  India  ahcl  Mon-| 
golia  to  the  Philippines  and 
Indonesia.  Asia  is  full  of  old ; 
sores  which,  tike  unhealed 
wounds,  may  start  bleeding  at 
any  moment. 

What  really  worries  Kis¬ 
singer  Is  not  the  likelihood 
of  new  tragedies,  but  the 
very  real  prospect  of  the 
U.S.  losing  its  Influence  In  the 
region.  Indeed,'  he  reproaches 
his  government  with  having 
no  Aslan  policy. ' 
r  ,  ■  ■'■■  ■ 

Moscow's  active  diplomacy 
m  the  East  has  caught  both 
Washington  and  Tokyo  un- 
'awares  and  compelled  them 
to  revise  their  tactics.  The 
United  States  hastened  to 


offer  loans  to  small  South 
Pacific  states  which,  in^ 
pursuit  of 'independence,  are. 
establishing  eontagts:  .with ^  the  . 
Soviet  Unlon-^c^mdn ,  Ititer- 
nalional  practice.  Jdr  iis  part, 
Japan  has  come  up . ..  with  a 
programme,  .  the  Jfirst.  .of ;  iti 
kind  In  postwar  history,  for 
economic  asslstahia  to  the 

Pacific  countries.'! 

.2 

The  constructive  policy 
pursued  by  th^  socialist 
countries  in  Asiajhas  added 
to  their  prestige  .and  to  the 
weight  they  carryiin  regional 
and  world  affairs.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Mongolian 
People's  Republic  and  the 
United  States  Is  evidence  of 
this,  the  Japanese  newspaper- 
Asahi  comments. 

While  In  Moscow,  Mongo¬ 
lian  Foreign  Minister  Manga- 
lin  Duguersuren  discussed 
with  Soviet  leaders  the  new 
$t«'P$  taken  by  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  to  promote  universal 
security  In  Asia.  This  region 
Is  - now  in  special  need  dl 
what,  it  has  lacked  so  far — a 
dynamic  and  comprehensive 
diplomacy.  This,  however,  is 
not  to  be  "power  diploma¬ 
cy’’  as  exemplified  by  To¬ 
kyo’s  shortsighted  decision  fo 
go  ahead  with  the  unbridled 
buildup  of  Its  Self-Defence 
Forces. 
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SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA 


AFRICA’S  PROBLEMS,  OAU’S  ROLE  IN  THEIR  SOLUTION  ASSESSED 
Moscow  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  11,  Nov  86  pp  120-125 
[Article  by  Nikolai  Svetlanov] 

[Text] 

|l  will  not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  today’s  independent  Africa 
I  has  every  right  to  open  its  new  calendar  with  the  founding  of  the  Organi¬ 
sation  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  in  1963.  And  it  is  not  by  chance  that  with 
due  regard  to  this  historical  event,  the  OAU’s  founding  date — May  25 — is 
yearly  celebrated  all  over  the  world  as  Africa  Liberation  Day.  Today  50  ■ 
sovereign  African  states  are  members  of  this  regional  intergovernmental 
organisation,  and  representatives  of  national  liberation  movements  in 
South  Africa  and  Namibia  take  part  in  its  work  as  observers. 

The  founding  of  the  OAU  scored  a,  great  victory  for  Africa’s  antirco- 
lonial  forces.  It  showed  the  objective  need  ,  for  unity  on  the  part,  of  all 
the  newly  free  countries  along  anti-imperialist  lines,  to  achieve  full  deco¬ 
lonisation,  social  and,  economic  progress  and  the  cultural  revival  of. 
/Africa. , 

i  Lookinjg  back  oh  the  road  covered  by  the  OAU  since  its  inception 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  should  be  said  that  it  was  not  that 
easy.  Suffice  it  toT'ecall  the  hard  times  in  the  early  1980s  when  the  orga¬ 
nisation  had  been  almost  on  the  verge  of  dissolving  under  pressure  from 
neqcolonialist, pro-imperialist  forces,  and  when  following  the  failure  of 
one  of  its  Assembly  sessions  there  had  even  becri  prophesies  that  the  orga¬ 
nisation  had  outlived  itself  and  was  on  the  verge  of  demise.  '  '  •  , 

That  is,  why  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  politically  acute  and  contradic¬ 
tory  struggle  underway  in  the  African  countries  each  new  forum  of  the 
African  leaders  draws  particular  interest  especially*  in  terms  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  young  sovereign  states  support  the  anticolonial,  anti-impe¬ 
rialist  course,  their,  ability  to  stand  up  in  the  unequal  struggle  against 
the  organised  forces  of  imperialism  and  neo-colonialism,  the  consistency 
of  their  endeavour ‘tb  preserve  Unity  of  action  aimed  at  the  final  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  vesjiges  61  colonialism  on  t)ie  political  map  .  of  present-day 
Africa. 


-i" he’ 44th  Ordinary  Session  of  the'. Gouncil  of  Ministers’: of'  the  OAU- 
I  (July.  21-25)  and  the  22nd  Session  of  the  Assembly  bf  Meads  of  State 
and  Government 'of  the  OAU  (July  28-30)  .  were 'held  in  Addis  Ababa,  the 
capital  .,o|  Ethiopia  and  the  seat  of  QAU  headquarters. 
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From^the  outset  the  tone  of  the  discussions  was  set  by  the  opening  sta¬ 
tements  pf  the  head  of  the  Ethiopian'  state  Mengistu  Haile  Mariam ‘where 
special  aieent  was  placed  on  4he  key  African  problem— eliminating  the 
“bastion^f  Colonialism,  racism  and  apartheid”  in  the  south  of  Africa.  The 
Ethiopian  leader  called  the  delegates’  attention  fo  the  tragic  Situation  in 
South  Africa,,  the  result  of  the  Jntensificd  repressions  of  Pretoria’s  racist 
regime.  He  called  upon  representatives  of  the  African  states  to  work  out 
concrete  proposals  and  recommendations  for  the  practical  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  well-known  resolutions  passed  by  the  UN,  the  OAU  and  other 
international  bodies  denouncing  colonialism  and  proclaiming  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  South  African  peoples. 

It  was  not  by  chance,  therefore,  that  the  most  heated  debates  both  at 
the  Session  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  sessions,  were  raised  by  the  discussion  of  the  situation  in  the  south 
of  Africa  and  by  the  question  of  sanctions  against  South  Africa.  In  subi 
mitting  his  report  on  the  problems  of  decolonisation  to  the  plenary  meet¬ 
ing,  A.  Dede,  OAU  Deputy  Secretary-General  for  Political  Affairs,  said 
that  the  struggle  to  eliminate  the  apartheid  regime  in  South  Africa  had 
entered  a  decisive  stage.  , 

Expressing  discontent  with  the  results  of  the  Paris  Conference  held 
in  June, on  sanctions  against  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  the  speaker  and 
the  participants  in  the  plenary  meeting  underlined  that  discussion  of  Pre¬ 
toria’s  behaviour  was  not  enough  arid  that  it  was  high  time  to  take  con¬ 
crete  measures  and  introduce  obligatory  economic  sanctions  first  of  all. 
The  day  after  the  US  President  made  in  Washington  his  policy-making 
address  on  US  policy  in  Southern  Africa  (July  22)  the' Session  of  the  OAU 
Council  of  Ministers,  on  the  initiative  of  Nigerian  Foreign  Minister  Bolaji 
Akinyemi,  passed  a  resolution  stating  that  “much  publicised  July  22 
speech  of  President  Reagan  of  the  United  States  has  been  rejected  by  the 
people  of  South  Africa  and  all  progressive  mankind”,  the  White  House’s 
stand  which  boiled  down  to  the  defence  of  the  Pretoria  regime  was  qua¬ 
lified  as  justification  of  the  inhuman  apartheid  system  and  overt  support 
for  racism.  ■  ' 

The  delegates  taking  part  in  the  session  of  the  OAU  Council  of  Mi¬ 
nisters  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  USA  and  Britain’s  refusal 
to  impose  sanctions  against  the  South  African  regime  and  urging  the  US 
Congress  to  impose  obligatory  and  comprehensive  sanctions  on  the  part 
of  the  USA.  An  identical  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  world  community 
and  especially  to  the  public  in  those  Western^ Countries  whose  govern-- 
ments  continue  to  cooperate  with  South  Africa,  f  :  ■  'v'" 

’  The  USA,  Britain,  West  Germany,  as  well-  as  France  and  Israel,  are. 
also  resolutely,  condemned  for  their  cooperation  with  Pretoria  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  quelear  spheres  in  the  general  resolution  oii  the  situation  in 
the'  south  of  Africa.  It  strongly  denounced  Thatcher’s  government  for  its 
deliberate  campaign  against  the  sanctions.  The  ministers  called  upon  the 
African,  non-aligned  and  other  cduntries  to  increase  pressure  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  by  staking  concrete  steps  of  their  own  choice  from  sports 
boycotts,  economic,  sanctions,  to  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations. ;  \  ^ 

A  special  resolution  adopted  on  the  initiative  of  Nigeria  calls  upon  the 
:  OAU  member  states  to  fight  for  the  full  isolation  of  South  Africa  on  the 
continent.  In  keeping. with  this  resolution  those  states  that  have  not  yet 
accepted  this,  line  should  refrain  from  providing  transit  facilities  for  its 
vfessels  and  aircrafts '  ^  '  t  -  ,  ^ 

■  -  The  Western  states’  reaction  to  this  resolution  was  highly  symptoma¬ 
tic.  The  West  German  envoy  to  Ethiopia,  for  instance,  even  made  an  unof¬ 
ficial  protest  pointing  to  the  African  states’,  “lack  .of  understanding”  for 
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the  West  .Gernian."stahd  bn  the  south  of  Africa.  Alleging  that  West  Gerr 
many’s  NATO  membership  and  solidarity  with  other  member  states  madb 
it  difficult  to  shov/  its  respect  for  the  African  countries,  he  presented  his' 
countryas  a  close  and  true  ally  of  these  countries  ih  lheir  just  anti-racist 
struggle,  including  its  approach  to,  the  issue' of  sanctions'  against  South 
Africa. . ^ ■  v  '  - 

"  The  resolute  stand  taken  by  the  OAU  on  the  question  of  sanctions  won 
the  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  African  National  Congress 
(ANC)  that  were  present  at  the  session.  According  to  Johnson  Makatini, 
Director  of  the  ANC  International  Relations  Department,  the  introduction 
of  sanctions  was  the  last  opportunity  to  normalise  the  situation  in  South 
Africa  by  peaceful  means;  he  said  that  otherwise  the  conflict  was  liable 
to  turn  into  a  bloodbath  of  the  kind  the  \eorld  had  riot  known  since  the 

Second  World  Wan  ^  '  .  .  o 

The  forum  of  African  leaders  decided  to  establish  d  special  standing 
committee  of  head  of  states  on  the  question  of  soutliefri  Africa  compris¬ 
ing  the  heaps  of. the  “frontline”  stales*  leaders  of  the  national  liberalion 
movements  and  representatives  of  five  OAU  geographical  ^iones  (Nigeria, 
Algeria,  Ethiopia,  Cape  Verde,  Congo).  Its  task  would  be  to  work  out  new 
initiatives  for  the  earliest  possible  elimination  of  the  aparllieid  regime  In 

South  Africa  and  the  granting  of  independence  to  Namibia.  '  ,  ' 

As,  noted  in  the  report  of  OAU  Secretary-General  Ide  Oumarou,  the 
decolonisation  of  Namibia  in  the  petiod  Imder  review  had  not  made  ariy 
progress.  The  International  Conference  for  the  Immediate  Independence 
of  Namibia  held  this  July  in  Vienna  djd  ho  more  than  establish  the  fact 
that  South  Africa.was  impeding  the  implementation  Of  the  respective  UN  re¬ 
solution.  It  was  the  duty  of  all  African  states,  said  Ide  OumarbU,  to  shift 
from  taking  a  Wait-and-see  stand  and  verbal  dcnbuncciilents  to  adopting 
a  specific  progiamrne  of  aid  to  SWARO,  which  has  repeatedly  riiamtained 
that  independence  for  Namibia  can  be  achieved  only  by,  armed  struggle. 

In  condemning  Western  policy  in  South  Africa  the  heads  of  .state  adop¬ 
ted  a  declaration  of  protest  against  the  interference  of  the  US  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Angola’s  domestie  affairSi  Wasliihgtbn’s  decision  to  supply  the 
UNITA  gangs  With  Stinger  anti-aircraft  missiles  Was  assessed  in  the  do¬ 
cument  as  an  undeclared  war  against  Angola  that  challenged  all  OAU 
member  states.  Thfe  heads  of  state  declared  that  US  support  for  the  ariti- 
Angola  groupings  was  a  grave  violation  of  the  1970  UN  Declaration  on 
nbndnterfcrcnce  and  the  observance  of  normal  relations  between  states, 
as  floutiiig'tlie  principles  of  the  UN  Charter;  The  open  ,ahd  deliberate  in¬ 
terference  of  the  US  Administration  into  Angola’s  internal  affairs  iS  a 
hostile  act  against  the  OAU^  As  the  document  maintains  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  Angola  (PRA)  had  tlie  legitimate  right  to  undertake  any  mea¬ 
sures  it  seemed  fit  to  defend  its  sovereignty,  independence  and  territorial 

•  •  I  *44'  *’  *•  t  f 

The  declaralibii  rejects  the  South  African  and  US  attempts'  lo  link  Na¬ 
mibia’s  independence  with  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  trom  Angola, 
in  ds  much  afe  the  sovereign  fight  to  determine  the  date  of  tlieif  withdra¬ 
wal  lies  only  with  the  governmeht  of  the  PRA.  The  document  also  urges 
the  US  Congress  to  take  steps  to  immediately  curb  the  Washington  Adnii- 

nistration’s  gross  interference  in  Angola's  internal  affairs. 


T,  he  22nd  Ordinary  Session  of  the  Assembly  of  I  leads  n.f„.^alb  arid  Gp:. 

yerrimerii  of  the  X)AU  discussed  the  situation  in  Chad  arid  the lerritbrlal- 
conflict  betweerirChad  and  Libya.  The  Assembly  iiistructed  thb  new  OAU 
Chairman,  Deriis]Sassou  Nguesso,  to  persjst  iri'tooperatiori,  with  President 
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Albeft-Bernafd  (Omar)  Bongo  of  Gabon  ih  applying  efforts  To  achieve 
national  reconciliation  in  Chad  under  the  OAU  aegis.  Bongo  was  entrus¬ 
ted  with  the  laskjof  taking  measures  to  rfeVive  the  work  pf.the  special  OAU 
mediatory  committee  for  achieving  a  Chad-Lybia  settlement.  The  Assetn- 
bly  approvedjji^ith  a  reservation  from  Somalia)  the  resolution  on  the 
settling  of  fl^bnlier  conflicts  through  negotiations.  A  separate  resolution 
was  passed  qjj.  i|e. founding  of  the  OAU  “council;  of  wisemen”  for  recon¬ 
ciling  beligerefitlparties  in  Africa.  It  is  indicative  that  the  need  to  scltle 
all  disputes  between  African  neighbour  countries  exclusively  by  peaceful 
means  had  been  expressed  20  years  before  in  an  identical  resolution  adop¬ 
ted  when  the  OAU  was  making  Us  first  steps. 

By  tradition  the  participants  alsd  discussed  the  Middle  East  and  Pales¬ 
tinian  issues.  This  time  the  discussion  was  confined  to  the  formerly  appro¬ 
ved  provisions,  adding  nothing  new  to.  the  existing  resolutions. 

At  the  session  serious  attention  was  paid  to  the  question  of  the  so-cal¬ 
led  pan-African  armed  forces,  discussed  within  the  framework  of  the  re¬ 
ports,  made  at  the  46th  Session  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  the 
Liberation  Movements  of  Africa  (Arusha,  July  14-22)  and  the  9th  Session 
of  the  OAU  Defence  Commission  (Harare,.  May  27-30).  An  attempt  was 
made  to  give  new  impetus  to  the  popular  idea  of  setting  up  a  pan-African  su¬ 
preme  military  command  and  forces  for  collective  African  security,  advan¬ 
ced  by  Ch  ana’s  President  Kwame  Nkrumah  at  the  inception  of  the  OAU. 

The  Secretariat  put  forward  for  discu.ssion  proposals  on  establishing 
under  the  QAU  a  special  coordinaling  defence  body,  elaborating  its 
status*  strengthening  inter- African  military  cooperation  aiid  promoting 
the  activity  of  the  OAU  Defence  Commission-  All  these  questions  were 
prompted  to'a  great  exteht  by  South  Africa’s  aggressive  acts  against 
Angola,  Zambia,  Botswana  and  Zimbabwe  early  in.  1986  and  the  US  ag¬ 
gression  against  Libya. 

The  discussion  brought  out  the  different  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
African  collective  security.  At  a  special  press  conference  Ethiopia’s  Fo¬ 
reign  Minister  Goshu  Wolde  explained  his  country’s  stand  on  the  prob¬ 
lem,  saying  that  it  approved  on  the  whole  the  idea  ot  establishing  inter- 
African  defence  forces  and  gave  its  support  to  the  respective  bodies  for 
their  coordination  and  command.  He  said  that  in  conditions  when  the 
racist  South  African  regime  continued  to  occupy  Namibia  and  launched 
bandit  attacks  on  the  “front-line”  and  neighbouring  states  an  African 
defence  force  was  becoming  particularly  necessary.  He  noted,  however, 
that  while  the  Ethiopian  government  approved  in  principle  the  validity 
of  this  issue  concerning  the  idea  of  setting  up  these  forces,  along  with 
the  delegates  of  Zimbabwe,  Egypt,  B.ourkina  Fasso  arid  the  Republic  of 
Guinea*  it  considered  its  realisation  as  untimely..  It  pointed  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  the  present  lack  of  political' will  among  the  Africans  and  the 
high  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  collective,  army  which  is  often  beyohd  the 
means  of  many  African  countries.  He  also  noted  that  the  need  to  draw  bn 
foreign  monetary  sources  to  cover  its  expenses,  to  apply  inevitably  to 
Europe  or  the,  USA  for  these  means,  would  make  this  arniy  African  in 
dame  only.  ;  ::  '  '  ;  •  ' 

'  ■  By  way  of  a  constructive  approach  to  this  problem  Ethiopia  proposed 
extending  at  this  stage  support  for  the'  armed  struggle  waged  by  the  na¬ 
tional  liheration  movements  in  the  south  of  the-  continent  and  building 
up  bilateral  and' subregional  cooperation  between  African  statbs  in  mat-,, 
ters  of  defence.  Armed  forces  created ,.;<m  the  basis  .of*  such  cbopefatibn 
could  become;' the  forerunner  of  a  future  collective  African  army.  Ethio^ 
pia’s  ForeigtV^Miliiater  .reminded  the  Assembly  of  Ethiopia’s  decision  to 
train  10,000.  fighferSiTor  the  national  liberation  movements  in  the  south 
of  Africa 
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Economic  problci^is  figured  prominently  at  the  22nd  Session  of  tlie  OAU’s 
Assembly.  This  could  only  have  been  expected,  for  this  was  the 
first  African  forumdield  since  the  special  May  1986  UN  General  Assembly 
Session  dedicated  to  the  critical  economic  situation  in  Africa.  And  it  was 
precisely  in  the  framework  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  special  session 
in  New  York  tha(  the  African  leaders  tried  to  outline  the  ways  of  tackl- 
'ing  Africa’s  socio-economic  hardships. 

In  his  opening  speech  Adebayo  Adedeji  (Nigeria),  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (EGA),  urged  African 
countries  "to  slop  endless  debates”  on  whether  the  New  York  session  had 
scored  success  or  brought  failure  to.  Africa.  Instead,  he  said,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  commitments  undertaken  by  the  in¬ 
ternational  community  in  the  UN  Programme  of  Action  for  African  Eco¬ 
nomic  Recovery  and  Development,  1986-1990,  a  docViment  which  he  was 
convinced  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  further  negotiations  between  sepa-' 

rate  African  countries  and  the  "community  of  donnor-states.” 

Despite  the  general  assessment  that  the  UN  special  session  had  proved 
useful  for  Africa,  several  heads  of  delegations  were  disappointed  that  it 
had  not  been  able  to  transform  the.  Priority  Programme  for  Economic 
Recovery  of  Africa  into  concrete  commitments  of  the  world  community 
with  regard  to  individual  African  countries  as  had  been  proposed  by  the 
OAU  and  the  EGA  during  the  session’s  preparatory  stage,  in  New  York. 

This  was  perhaps  why  during  the  discussion  of  economic  problems, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  last  few  years,  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  West  was  using  its  economic,  aid  to  Africa,  as  a  means  of  bringing 
political  pressure  to  bear  on  thesfe  countries  and  foisting  capitalist  ino- 
dels  of  development  .on  the  contineiit.  Underlining  the  disinterested  aid 
of  the  USSR,  Madagascar’s  President  Didicr  Ratsiraka  noted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  helped  his  country  to  fulfil  its  agricultural  programme.  . 

The  resolution  pf  the  Assembly  on'  the  results  of.llie  UN  special  ses¬ 
sion  in  New  York  notes  that  the  “international  community  has  demonstra¬ 
ted  its  readiness  to  assist  Africa’s  efforts  to  achieve  economic  recovery 
and  development”.  The  OAU  Secretary-General  has  been  charged  with 
the  task  of  holding  consultations  with  the  respective  UN  specialised  agen¬ 
cies  and  intergovernmental  organisations  to  work  out  practical  condi¬ 
tions  for  implementing  the  UN  Programrne  of  Action.  The  OAU  member 
states,  regional  and  subregional  organisations  are  recommended  to  create 
mechanisms  for  executing  the  Priority  Programme  of  Economic  Recovery 
of  Africa  and  the  aforesaid  UN  programme.  A  report  ,on  the  resul^  of 
their  iniplcincntaljon  will  be  delivered  at  tlie  46lh  Session  of  the  OAU 

Council  of  Ministers  in  .  1987.  '  '  at  • 

African  leaders  have  discussed  the  question  of  setting  up  an  Airican 
cconoiiiic  coiiiniunily.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  in  this 
direction  and' assigned  the  OAU  permanent  committee  on  the  supervision 
and  the  implementation  of  the  economic  resolutions,  to  study  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  political  conditions  that  would  facilitate  the  founding  of  such  a 
community.  It  was  noted,  however,  .that  its  founding  would  be  untimely 
at  this  stage  owing  to  the  African  countries’  insufficient  economic  integra¬ 
tion. , By  way  of  an  alternative  the  OAU  Assembly  recommended  tlie,  fur¬ 
ther  development  and  strengthening  Of  subregional  African'  institutions 

and  associations.  ^  j  ;  ; 

At  the  same  time  the  session  urged  that  work  be  continued,  tp  develop 
recommehdltions^fpr  promoting  th^’idea  of  the  future  African  economic 
community  land  ifuied  that  a  repoi;Udn  this  subject  be  prepared  for  the 
next  OAU  Asseiiibly  session  to  be  hela,in  1987.  '  ,  •  '  ■  .  , 

The  sessions’  economic  committee  discussed  the  (luestion  ol  establisii- 
ing  an  African  rrionetary  fund.  It, was  decided  that  this  (|ueslion  be  han- 
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ded  over  tojthe  OAU  standing  cprnnijttee  for  the  supervision  PfidAhe  iin- 
plemeri^tidj;fdrl(i6n6niic  r'esolutipijl' in  order  to  settle,  the  disputfes  that 
could  spring  lip' in  the  process  or  iira\)ping  out  the  fund’s .  charier,  the 
docuinerit ;will  then  be  submitted  for.’b  final  decision  to  the  financial  mi¬ 
nisters  of  African  countries. 

The- session  passed  a  special  ie^blulion  on  the  African  couiilrics’  fo¬ 
reign  debt.  According  to  the  UN  KCA  their  debt  lias  reached  $180,000  mil¬ 
lion;  It  shdiild  be  stressed  that  this  problem  was  of  grave  concern  to 
OAU  ministers  and  heads  of  state  during  the  discussion  of  economic  ques¬ 
tions.  Speaking  of  the  need  to  hold  as  soon  as  possible  an  international 

conference  on  Africa’s  foreign  debt  Kenya’s  Vice-President  Mwai  Kibaki 
emphasised  that  African  leaders  had  to  define  precisely  when  and  who 
will  organise  such  a  conference. 

The  44th  Session  of  the  OAU  Council  of  Ministers  once  again  empha¬ 
sised  the  need  for  more  effective  work  of  the  OAU  Secretariat  in  light  of’ 
the  str^uctural  and  financial  reforms  proposed  by  Ide  Oumarou  last  year. 
It  was  expected  that  their  implerhentation  would  enable  the  organisation 
to  reach  greater  success  in  solving  the  new  political  and  socio-economic 
problems.  As  noted  in  the  report  of  the  OAU  Secretary-General  major 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  all-round  strengthening  of  this  inter- 
African  organisation  to  increase  its  effectiveness  as  a  “mobilising  force’’.r 

Delegates  stressed  in  their  speeches  that  as  the  OAU  Secretary  Gene¬ 
ral  Ide  Oumarou  strived  to  act  stricty  in  the  accordance  with  the  mandate 
to  carry  out  the  reforms  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by 'the  previous 
session  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  For  instance,  by  that  time  three  OAU 
subregional  departments  in  Accra,  Baiiji  and  Campala  had  heen  closed 
and  the  Secretariat  personnel  had  been  reduced  by  126  employees.  The 
session  adopted  a  resolution  which  positively  assessed  , Ide  Oumarou’s 
activities  and  reaffirmed  his  mandate  for  carrying  out  other  measures 
aimed  to.  improve  the  structure  of  the  Organisation  and  envigorate  its 
activities.  .  .  >  •  ’  ]  • 

,  The  Assembly  of  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  also  examined  a 
number  of  other  important  organisational  political  issues  and  among  them 
the  decision  to  review  in  the  near  future  the  OAU  Charter  and  to  expand 
therefore  the  special  Charter  review  committee  from  18  to  28  members;  to 
provide  support  to  M’Bow,  UNESCO  General  Director,  in  re-electing  him 
for  another  term  of  office;  to  establish  a  special  section  within  the  OAU 
Secretariat  oh  the  problems  of  evigoratlng  African  women’s  involvement 
in  the  process  of  socio-economic  developrnent;  the  approval  of  the  OAU, 
hymn,  and  other  matters.  •  ■ 

Denis  Sassou-Nguesso  was  unanimously  elected  OAU  Chairman.  His 
concluding  statement  underlined  the  need  to  raise  the  OAU’s  dynamic 
force  and  role  as  well  as  the  significance  of  the  African  factor  in  tackling 
present-day -international  issues,  including  the  fight  for  peace  and  disar.-  ' 
•mament.  In  his: statement  a  noteworthy  place  was  given  tb“renovating 
the  ideas  of  pan-Africanism”,  mobilising  Africa’s  unity  by  raising  inter- 
African  scientific,  cultural  and  sports  cooperation,  and  employing  the 
intellectual  potential  of  the  younger  generation  of  Africans.  \ 
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The  ordinary  sessions  of  the  OAtJ.  Countil of.  Ministers  and  ■  the„..bAU 
Assembly  ;of ,  Heads  of  State -.and:  Goyernnifent  !sho^ed:  thi^i  the  organi¬ 
sation  , had  .made  'a  ’significant rstep,'foirwaii-d  tojvfrar ds  achieving  a  further 
stabilisatibri  nf  African  unity/-  ' '  l  ^ . 

They  confirmed  the  endeavour^  of  the  sovereign  African  states  to  tackle 
jointly  the  continent’s  more  acute  political  and  spcio-ccpnomic  problems, 
cspeeiaily.  those  concerning  the  final  elimiftatiOn  of.  the  yestiges  of  colo- 
hialisiiii,, racism  and  apartheid,  and  the  normalisation  of  the  complex  eco¬ 
nomic  situation.  They  have  clearly  shown  the  OAU’s  anticolonial ,  and 
anti-imperialist  thrust  in  tackling  Africa’s  political  problems. 
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SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA 


FORMATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ’AFRICA'  MOVEMENT  REPORTED 
Moscow  NEW  TIMES  In  English  No  5,  9  Feb  87  p  8 
[Article  by  Leonid  Zhegalov] 

[Text] 

THE  REASON  FOR  THE 
QUOTA  riON  MARKS  AND 
THE  CAPITALS  IN  THE  TITLE, 

"AFRICA," 

ii  That  Jha  word  AFRICA 
is  an  acronym  for  a  new  in- 
fcmalional  movcmonf:  Action 
for  Resisting  Invasion,  Colo¬ 
nialism  and  Apartheid.  Its 
creation  was  announced  in 
January  at  the  Delhi  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  heads  of  state 
and  government  of  nine  non- 
aligned  countries — Algeria, 

Argentina,  Zambia,  Zimbab- 
vle,  India,  Congo,  Nigeria, 

Peru  and  Yugoslavia.  They 
form  the  coordinating 
committee  which  the  8th  non- 
aligned  summit  in  Harare  last 
September  made  responsible 
for  organizing  assistance  to 
countries  affected  by  the  ag- 
,  gressive  policies  of  the  South 
'  Atrican  racist  authorities.  In 
carrying  out  this  mandate, 
the  participants  in  the  Delhi 
meeting  set  up  a  special 
AFRICA-Fund  in  support  of 
the  new  movement,  chaired 
by  India.  Its  initial  capital  is 
$70  million. 

■  The  money  will  be  used  to 
finance  a  massive  programme 
to  boost  the  economies  of 
the  frontline  states  in  south- 
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etn  Africa,  which  have  to 
repel  acts  of  aggression  by 
the  Pretoria  racist  regime. 
The  fund  will  help  them  to 
implement  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  against  the  apartheid 
regime  and  cope  with  the 
consequences  of  retaliatory 
measures  by  South  African 
racists.  It  will  also  give  mate¬ 
rial  support  to  the  popular 
liberation  movements  in  South 
Africa  and  Namibia. 

What  will  the  concrete 
procedure  be  for  using  this 
fundT  A  strategic  butler 
stock  of  food  .  (150,000  tons) 
will  be  set  up  td  make  the 
frontline  states  independcnl 
of  food  imports  from  South 
Africa.  The  fund  will  finance 
their  purchases  of  materials 
ard  equipment  for  their  vital 
industries  and  transport, 
which  are  targets  of  sabotage 
by  the  racists  and  their  hire¬ 
lings.  It  will  foot  much  of  the 
bill  for  supplying  '  fuel  to 
these  countries: 

On  the  whole,  the  measures 
planned  will  enable  the  in¬ 
dependent  countries  in  south¬ 
ern  Africa  gradually  to  slough 
off  the  historically  and  geo¬ 
graphically  conditioned  de¬ 
pendence  of  their  economies 


bn  that  of  South  Africa. 

The  results  of  the  Delhi 
meeting  accurately  reflccl 
the  new  'trend  within  the 
non-aligned  movement — the 
promotion  of  a  South-South 
dialogue,  i.e.,  cooperation 
ard  mutual  assistance  be¬ 
tween  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  themselves.  This  process 
has  a  marked  anti-imperialist 
thrust:  in’  a  special  appeal  to 
.the  international  community, 
.the  Delhi. meeting  condemned 
.Pretoria's  .Western  benefac¬ 
tors,  particularly  the  United 
States,  who  are  aiding  and 
abetting  the  racists  under 
cover  of  talk  about  "construc¬ 
tive  engagement,"  while  in 
fact  seeking  to  maintain  their 
political  and  strategic  hold 
or  southern  Africa. 

The  leaders  of  the  nine 
non-aligned  countries  who 
met  in  the  Indian  capital  ap¬ 
pealed  tp  the  states  of  the 
world  as  well  as  to  interna¬ 
tional  .and  public  organiza- 
tioris  to  make  donations 
to  the  AFRiCA-Fund,  which 
will  become,  a  new  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  peoples’  struggle 
against  racism,  that  ugly  off¬ 
shoot  of  Imperialism. 
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CEMA,  MOZAMBIQUE  SIGN  COOPERATION  AGREEMENT 

Moscow  CMEA.  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  in  English  No  3,  86  pp  115-116 


[Text] 


The  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  As¬ 
sistance  and  the  People's  Republic  ol 
Mozambique 

setting  out  from  the  tact  that  the 
CMEA  member  countries  attach  special 
importance  to  trade  with  developing 
countries  and  to  the  improvement  of 
economic,  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation  in  order  to  promote  the 
growth  and  consolidation  ol  their 
economies, 

establishing  with  satislaction,  the 
state  of  development  of  bilateral 
economic  relations  between  the  CMEA 
member  countries  and  the  People  s 
Republic  of  Mozambique, 

bearing  in  mind  the  mutual  eflorts  ol 
the  CMEA  member  countries  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  Mozambique  to 
improve  multilateral  economic,  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  cooperation  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  respect  tor  sover¬ 
eignty,  independence  and  national 
interests,  non-interference  in  internal 
affairs,  full  equality  ol  rights  and 
mutual  benefits, 

desiring  to  promote  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  for  multilateral  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  CM  E A  member  countries  and 
the  People’s  Republic  of  Mozambique. 

persuaded  that  the  progress  of  such 
cooperation,  arranged  with  the  concern 
for  the  principles  of  the  Charter  ol 


Economic  Rights  and  Obligations  ol 
States,  will  promote  the  acceleration  of 
economic,  scientific  and  technological 
progress  in  the  CMEA  member  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
Mozambique,  as  well  as  the  targets 
specified  by  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

taking  into  account  the  principles  of 
the  CMEA's  Charter  emphasizing  the 
readiness  of  the  CMEA  member 
countries  to  further  their  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  countries, 
have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  / 


/,  The  purptrse  of  the  present  Agree- 
^'ment  is  to  establish  and  promote  mul¬ 
tilateral  economic,  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  cooperation  between  the 
CMEA  member  countries  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  Mozambique. 

2.  In  conformity  with  the  present 
Agreement  cooperation  will  be  realized 
in  different  fields  of  the  economy, 
agriculture,  industry,  the  prospecting 
and  exploitation  of  mineral  deposits, 
science  and  technology  and  as  agreed 
by  the  Parties,  various  subjects  of 
mutual  interest  for  the  CMEA  member 
countries  and  the  People’s  Republic  of 


Mozafn^ique. 
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ARTICLE  2 

1.  In  order  to  achieve  the  targets  set 
in  Article  1  of  the  present  Agreement, 
and  to  organize  cooperation  envisaged 
by  the  present  Agreement,  a  Mixed 
Commission  for  Cooperation  between 
the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic- 
Assistance  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  Mozambique,  to  be  referred  to  as 
Mixed  Commi.ssion  below,  will  be 
established. 

2.  The  Mixed  Commission  Consists 
of  the  representatives  of  the  CMEA 
member  countries  and  those  of  the 

People's  Republic  of  MdzambipOe.  It 
is  appointed  by  the  Competent  authori¬ 
ties  of  these  countries. 

ARTICLE.], 

/.  In  the  course  of  carrying  out  its 
duties  the  Mixed  Commission  may 
submit  proposals  to  the  ClVjEA  rnember 
countries  and  to  the  People’s  Republic 
of  Mozambique  on  economic,  scientific 
and  technological  cooperation  and  may 
take  decisions  concerning  organization 
and  procedure. 

2.  The  Mixed  Commission  agrees  to 
proposals  and  takes  decisions  with  the 
agreement  of  the  CMEA  member 
countries  involved  and  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Mozambique. 

3.  Proposals  of  the  Mixed  Commis¬ 
sion  agreed  to  by  the  CMEA  member 
countries  and  the  People’s  Republic  of 
Mozambique  will  be  realized  through 
multilateral  and/or  bilateral  agreements 
between  states,  their  authorities,  orga¬ 
nizations  and  institutions  or  in  some 
other  approved  way. 

ARTICLE  4 

The  CMEA  merriber  countries  and 
the  People’s  Republic  of  Mozambique 
will  provide  the  necessary  assistance 


for  the  activity  of  the  Mixed  Commis¬ 
sion  concerning  every  question  of 
mutual  interest,  including  those  raised 
by  the  Mixed  Commission  itself,  and 
will  present  to  it  the  materials  and 
information  required  to  carry  out  its 
duties. 

article  5 

The  Mixed  Commission  carries  out 
its  duties  in  compliance  with  legisla¬ 
tion  related  to  the  present  Agreement. 

article  6 

The  Council  for  Mutual  Economic- 
Assistance  and  the  People’s  Republic 
of  Mozambique  will  take  measures,  as 
experience  accumulates  and  multilateral 
.  cooperation  between  the  CMEA  mem¬ 
ber  countries  and  the  People’s  Republic 
of  Mozambique  expands  and  widens, 
to  improve  and  develop  the  organiza¬ 
tion  forms.  means  and  methods  ol  this 
cooperation. 

ARTICLE  7 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Agree¬ 
ment  shall  not  prejudice  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  CMEA  member 
countries  and  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  Mozambique  arising  from  their 
membership  in  international  organiza¬ 
tions  or  from  agreements  concluded 
by  those  countries  or  by  the  Council 
for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance. 

ARTICLED 

The  present  Agreement  will  not  im¬ 
pede  any  of  the  CMEA  member  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  People’s  Republic  of 
Mozambique  in  maintaining  direct 
relations  and  signing  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  with  each  other  concerning  the 
economy,  agriculture,  industry,  pros¬ 
pecting  for  and  e.xploitation  of  mineral 
resources,  science  and  technology  out- 
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side  the  present  Agreement  and  it  does 
not  affect  the  validity  of  bilateral 
agreements  in  force  between  them. 

article  9 

Questions  related  to  the  realisation 
of  the  present  Agreement  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  through  negotiations  between 
representatives  of  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance  and  those 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Mozam¬ 
bique. 

ARTICLE  Id 

1.  The  present  Agreement,  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  CMEA  member  coun¬ 
tries,  is  subjected  to  ratification  by  the 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assis¬ 
tance  and  the  People  s  Republic  of 
Mozambique.  The  Agreement  will 
come  into  force  30  days  after  exchang¬ 
ing  ratification  documents. 

2.  Given  the  mutual  agreement  of 
the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Assistance  and  the  People’s  Republic 
of  Mozambique,  the  present  Agree¬ 
ment,  including  the  Statutes  of  the 
Mixed  Commission,  may  be  amended 
or  added  to  in  accordance  with  the 
stipulations  of  point  1  of  the  pre.sent 
article. 

ARTICLE  1 1 

1.  The  present  Agreement  is  con¬ 
cluded  for  an  unlimited  period  of  time. 
However,  any  of  the  Parties  can  termi¬ 
nate  it  by  giving  at  least  six  months 
notice. 


Cooperation  between  the  CMEA 
member  countries  and  the  People  s 
Republic  of  Mozambique  on  the  basis 
of  recommendations  put  forward  by 
the  Mixed  Commission  and  adopted 
by  them,  will  continue  even  after  the 
termination  of  the  above  mentioned 
period  of  six  months,  unless  any  ot  the 
countries  participating  in  that  coop¬ 
eration  wishes  to  terminate  them  as  a 
whole  or  limit  them  in  part.  In  this 
case  the  terms  and  conditions  ot  ter¬ 
mination  of  limitation  will  be  agreed 
between  the  CMEA  member  countries 
concerned  and  the  People’s  Republic  of 
Mozambique. 

2.  Withdrawal  of  one  of  the  Parties 
from  the  preseni  Agreement  will  not 
affect  the  legal  force  of  the  agreements 
concluded  by  authorities,  organizations 
and  institutions  of  the  CMEA  member 
countries  and  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  Mozambique  in  conformity  with 
point  3  of  Article  3  of  the  present 
Agreement. 

Terms  concerning  amendments  or 
the  termination  of  the  validity  of 
agreements  concluded  in  conformity 
with  point  3  of  Article  3  of  the  present 
Agreement  must  be  specified  in  such 
agreements. 

Signed  on  17th  May  1985  in  Moscow, 
in  two  original  copies,  the  Russian  and 
Portuguese  texts  being  of  equal  validity. 

Appended  signatures 
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